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BY THE EDITOR 


On April 12 the Wagner Labor Relations Act became 
The Wagner in effect the law of the land. Although enacted into 
Labor Board aw and signed by the President on July 5, 1935, 
Decision major concern has been, could the law get the approval 

of the Supreme Court rather than the administration 
of the law. Since the Supreme Court has ruled on the cases that 
challenged the constitutionality of the act, employers have no recourse 
but to obey the law. For the first time in the history of our country 
workers have a clear right recognized even by the judiciary to organize 
in unions for the purpose of collective bargaining. As this right is 
guaranteed by Society and employers are not free to trick or coerce 
employees from exercising their rights, employees are all turning now 
to unions for collective bargaining to see how they can better conditions 
through that medium. As a result a great opportunity with sobering 
responsibilities lies before us. 

Now as in NRA days there is a great movement toward union- 
ism and all organizations are steadily adding to their membership. 
There is a steady increase in federal unions as well as membership 
gains in old-line unions. Again we face the fundamental work of 
helping these new members develop into real unionists. This involves 
learning the principles of unionism and the union rules and procedures 
by which these principles are put into practice. Like all movements 
unionism has its traditions which are based on accumulated experience. 
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The non-unionist expects to look out for himself while the unionist 
expects to cooperate with his fellow workers to make progress by joint 
action. The union first establishes the cooperative democratic way 
among workers and then applies the same principles to relationships 
between workers and employers. Only when rights are guaranteed 
and machinery is set up to adjust differences can there be cooperation 
between all groups in industry. 

By making possible constructive developments of this character 
in industry the Supreme Court decision in the Wagner Act marks a 
new era in American life. The Court recognized that 
“* . . . the right of employees to self-organization and to have rep- 
resentatives a their own choosing for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining is often an essential condition of industrial peace. Refusal 
to confer and negotiate has been one of the most prolific causes of 
strife... .” 

In considering whether the Federal Government had jurisdiction 
the Court held: 

“Giving full weight to respondent’s contention with respect to 
a break in the complete continuity of the ‘stream of commerce’ by 
reason of respondent’s manufacturing operations, the fact remains 
that the stoppage of those operations by industrial strife would have 
a most serious effect upon interstate commerce. In view of respon- 
dent’s far-flung activities, it is idle to say that the effect would be in- 
direct or remote. It is obvious that it would be immediate and might 
be catastrophic. We are asked to shut our eyes to the plainest facts 
of our national life and to deal with the question of direct and indirect 
effects in an intellectual vacuum. Because there may be but indirect 
and remote effects upon interstate commerce in connection with a host 
of local enterprises throughout the country, it does not follow that 
other industrial activities do not have such a close and intimate relation 
to interstate commerce as to make the presence of industrial strife a 
matter of the most urgent national concern. When industries organize 
themselves on a national scale, making their relation to interstate com- 
merce the dominant factor in their activities, how can it be maintained 
that their industrial labor relations constitute a forbidden field into 
which Congress may not enter when it is necessary to protect inter- 
state commerce from the paralyzing consequences of industrial war? 
We have often said that interstate commerce itself is a practical con- 
ception. It is equally true that interferences with that commerce must 
be appraised by a judgment that does not ignore actual experience.” 

In the light of this decision employees in those industries in which 
interstate commerce is a dominating factor in their organization, may 
look to the National Labor Relations Boards to protect them against 
interference with their right to join a union and to select representa- 
tives to negotiate a work contract prescribing rates of pay, working 
conditions and rules. The Government, of course, cannot compel an 
agreement—it can only assure favorable conditions. Management 
still controls the selection of employees and the right to hire and dis- 
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charge, but they may not exercise their right in a way that denies 
workers the right to union membership. The Court observed. 

“Tt would seem that when employers freely recognize the right 
of their employees to their own organizations and their unrestricted 
right of representation there will be much less occasion for controversy 
in respect to the free and appropriate exercise of the right of selection 
and discharge.” 

The labor movement is prepared to measure up to this new op- 
portunity and to exercise its rights with responsible understanding of 
their social and economic consequences. 


As soon as the Supreme Court decisions on the cases 
The Next Step involving the constitutionality of the Wagner Labor 

Relations Act assured to employees the right to 
organize in unions for purposes of collective bargaining, suggestions 
began to gather from many hostile sources for amendments to the 
Act. Employers made the charge that the Act was unbalanced and 
that they also ought to have the right to file charges with the Board. 
Others hope to restrict the right to strike. Others propose various 
types and degrees of compulsion. All of these proposals disregard 
the reasons why the Wagner Act was necessary—why the workers 
had to be freed from coercion of employers and the fear of loss of 
job because of union membership. 

Industry and society need unions of workers to help toward a 
balanced industrial order so that there shall be a market for the out- 
put of mass production industries. Without a union the individual 
worker is helpless in trying to deal with his employer. This inequality 
in bargaining power has blocked the way toward mass distribution 
of the output of mass production industries. 

Freedom of workers to organize opens the way for the develop- 
ment of collective bargaining as the basic procedure in industry. It 
makes possible a real test of democratic principles in a most contro- 
versial relationship. But freedom necessitates intellectual develop- 
ment and awareness of accompanying responsibility. Instead of at- 
tempting to compel compliance with governmental orders, we should 
make ready for collective bargaining and let the rules grow out of 
cooperative relations. We would not know how to write the rules 
unless we had first tried the procedure. Workers want security from 
employers’ coercion because they believe collective intelligence will 
point the way forward. Labor is opposed to further legislation in 
this field before we have tested collective bargaining in a real sense. 


First on the legislative program of the American 
Federal Housing Federation of Labor is federal legislation to pro- 
Bill vide suitable and adequate housing for the lower 
income families. This is a field where there will 
be no competition with private initiative. Private initiative must be 
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limited to profitable undertakings. So far as homes for wage-earners 
are concerned, private initiative has supplied the slums handed-down 
houses, jerry built additions, but its activity in this field is restricted 
by the fact that the financing methods of the construction industry 
preclude any profits on the construction of good homes for wage- 
earners and other small income groups. 

Because the kind of home in which individuals live is one of the 
most important factors conditioning personality, housing is affected 
with public interest at all times and becomes a social responsibility 
when not taken care of otherwise. Only the Federal Government 
can utilize national resources to finance a balanced program for ade- 
quate homes for all. The lack of permanent, substantial housing is 
not limited to city slums, but makes the countryside hideous with 
slatternly, sagging shacks, cheaply constructed without redeeming 
beauty of outline. 

Labor feels that chief among the rights to which every family 
is entitled is a home substantial enough to give a background of 
security and continuity to the family life. Under the Wagner-Steagall 
bill which Labor wants enacted into law all Federal housing activities 
will head up under a three man board responsible for developing long- 
range housing projects. The board would grant subsidies to local 
authorities, loans to limited dividend corporations, as well as construct 
special experimental undertakings. 

Federal planning and leadership in this field of housing for the 
smaller income families will make possible the application of social 
standards in decisions on construction undertakings. Instead of ask- 
ing what profits will it pay, we shall ask does family life need this 
new construction. 

This housing measure is needed both for better housing for 
families and for more employment for those attached to the basic 
industries. 


The Children’s Bureau marked the beginning of a 
Our Children’s new period of work by celebrating its twenty-fifth 
Bureau anniversary on last April 8. This Bureau has 
had general interest and support from all groups 
of citizens because it is concerned with the health and well-being of 
coming generations. The Bureau has a tradition of distinguished 
service with standards fixed by the first chief, Julia Lathrop, and 
maintained by succeeding chiefs—Grace Abbott and Katherine Len- 
root. Mindful of the danger of attempting to set up controls in this 
field, the Bureau has wisely kept itself to the functions of fact-finding, 
advice and cooperation. 
Child labor robs children of opportunity during the time when 
physical and intellectual unfolding is most important. Only the Fed- 
eral Government has an arm long enough to assure all the heritage 
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of childhood and that equal opportunity for development which is the 
heart of justice and democracy. 

From the beginning the Bureau has studied child labor, its extent 
and conditions of employment; it has compiled state laws on the 
subject and made comparative studies; it has carefully studied ad- 
ministrative methods of regulating child labor and enforcing com- 
pulsory school attendance laws. Under the leadership of the Bureau, 
a system of employment certification based on documentary proof 
of age has been developing. 

Twice we attempted to make the Children’s Bureau an agency 
for enforcing regulations of child labor that we felt were desirable 
for our Nation only to be restrained by our Supreme Court. Then 
began an effort to secure an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States specifically empowering Congress to enact legislation 
regulating child labor. 

For a time we found a substitute in code provisions regulating 
and prohibiting child labor so that child labor was declining until 
the Supreme Court annulled the National Recovery Act and returned 
us to the need for constitutional amendment made imperative by the 
steady increase in child labor. Twenty-eight states have ratified the 
amendment and eight more are needed. This long struggle to em- 
power Congress to legislate on a matter which comes closest to having 
general interest, is an eloquent commentary on the difficulties of 
amending the Constitution as well as an experience that illumines the 
President’s proposal to reform the Supreme Court. 

The Social Security Act provides funds for maternal and child 
welfare and for incapacitated children to be administered by the 
Children’s Bureau so that the leadership of the Bureau may be ex- 
pected to contribute to a decline in infant and maternal mortality in 
its next twenty-five years. 


Because our dual form of government prevents our 
State Labor having a federal law which can assure to all wage- 
Board Acts earners the right to union membership for the selection 

of representatives for collective bargaining, state laws 
are necessary to cover employee relationships untouched by the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act. The Federal Act applies wherever the “flow 
of interstate” commerce sufficiently dominates—all other employees 
may look to state legislation for the guarantee of similar rights. 
Three states, Utah, California, and Wisconsin, have already enacted 
laws assuring to all workers the right to organize in unions and defin- 
ing as unfair labor practices and methods by which employers have 
restricted or denied this right. This is especially important for newly 
organized plants and industries. The state board is authorized to 
hold elections to determine the bargaining agency for the workers 
concerned. The Wisconsin Act authorizes the State Board to set up 
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arbitration and conciliation machinery, but the Utah plan follows the 
Federal law bestowing a judicial character on its state board. 

The state federations of labor in industrial states ought to put 
the enactment of state laws high in their legislative programs. No 
single law could do more to assure progress for workers and industrial 
peace for industries and communities than such legislation guarantee- 
ing fundamental rights to the major portion of their citizenry. The 
most bitter and desperate of our industrial battles have been over the 
right to organize. When this question is settled industries will be 
ready to consider questions involved in the work contract which are 
determined by collective bargaining—the conference method. 

The American Federation of Labor prepared a model draft bill 
which was sent to state federations of labor as a guide for state legis- 
lation. Every state federation should strive for the distinction of 
being among the first to protect the rights of the workers in its state. 


All countries with important investments in the tex- 
International _ tile industry sent delegates to Washington to consider 
Textile the problems of the industry with a view to finding 
Conference how to raise labor standards to a plane above uniform 

competitive conditions. The textile industry for the 
purposes of this conference includes cottons, woolens, silk, rayon, linen 
and jute. 

One of the great problems in the industry continues to be technical 
progress which does not end with the replacement of hand production 
with power-driven machinery. A major cause of business failure in 
this industry is obsolete machinery. In three countries, India, China 
and Japan, hand-craft production still maintains in spite of the penetra- 
tion of factory production. However, those Japanese factories that 
have installed the latest improved machinery are producing at the 
lowest costs of any country. Geographic migrations in the industry 
have had most important effects. Comparable to the factory move- 
ment southward to the cotton fields in our own country, is the closing 
down of English cotton mills and the building of factories in India. 
Importation of cotton textiles have been declining notably in China, 
Mexico, Brazil, the Balkans—while exports of cotton textiles from 
Japan have been gaining steadily in neighboring Pacific countries until 
now Japan is the leading exporter of the coarser and cheaper cotton 
fabrics. Changes in location of production bring parallel changes in 
employment opportunities—loss of jobs at the point from which mi- 
gration begins and more jobs in its new location. 

Investments in the textile industry mount to huge sums. Large 
incomes have gone to many investors. The output of textiles has 
steadily risen while consumption has risen less rapidly restricted by 
the slowly rising incomes of the masses. Textiles were among the 
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first industries to go into factories but the benefits of the factory 
system go more generously to investors than to workers. Low wages, 
long hours and night work have been the lot of textile workers 
throughout the world. A high degree of skill is not necessary for a 
large percentage of employees. Lower wages for women workers and 
child labor have helped to keep rates down, so that the total family 
wage has been the accepted way to decent standards of living and the 
minimum of social security. Normal hours according to the I. L. O. 
are longer than 48 per week in Japan, India and China—they average 
48 in Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czecho-Slovakia, Estonia, 
Germany, Great Britain, Mexico, the Netherlands, Poland, Rumania, 
Spain, Sweden and Switzerland; they are less than 48 hours in Aus- 
tralia (44 hours) ; France, Italy, New Zealand and the United States 
40 hours; the U. S. S. R. 7 hours daily. Much of recent shorten- 
ing of hours has been due to lack of work—not adjustments to pro- 
vide leisure with adequate incomes. Technical improvements facilitate 
double and triple shift basis of operation while stranded textile areas 
with obsolete machinery and unemployed workers have only part-time 
work. 

The conference held in Washington which was preliminary to 
consideration of the forty hours convention in June, was representa- 
tive of social as well as commercial interests—and must consider 
the social consequences of policies in world’s textile industry as well 
as regional benefits from profitable industrial expansion. Balanced 
recommendation after considering the facts should result in coopera- 
tive procedures to be made effective by intelligent self-government. 
The greatest contribution that the I. L. O. can make is to indicate 
how data can be marshalled to show social trends and consequences 
of industrial policies. This is the first step toward making an industry 
a power for social welfare. 


In 1923 the Supreme Court carefully considered 
On Second Thought the case of Adkins vs. Children’s Hospital and 

held that because of the due process clause of 
the Fifth Amendment, the District of Columbia Minimum Wage Law 
was unconstitutional. Chief Justice Taft, Justices Holmes and San- 
ford dissented. In 1925 the minimum wage laws of Arkansas and 
Arizona were overruled by a 5 to 4 decision. Last year the New 
York Minimum Wage Law which tried to meet the condition stressed 
in the Adkins decision was also outlawed. This year the Washington 
law which had been in operation twenty-three years came to the 
Court. 

Five justices agreed to uphold the law and found that the “de- 
cision in the Adkins case was a departure from the true application 
of the principles governing the regulation by the State of the relation 
between employers and employed.” 
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The Court found that freedom of contract did not remove the 
contractual relationship from reasonable regulation by law. In other 
words, minimum standards as a requirement for employment were a 
consideration that could properly be balanced against the right of 
employers to make profits through sweat-shop conditions. The Court 
held. 


“*, . What can be closer to the public interest than the health of 
women and their protection from unscrupulous and overreaching em- 
ployers? And if the protection of women is a legitimate end of the 
exercise of state power, how can it be said that the requirement of the 
payment of a minimum wage fairly fixed in order to meet the very 
necessities of existence is not an admissible means to that end? The 
legislature of the State was clearly entitled to consider the situation of 
women in employment, the fact that they are in the class receiving the 
least pay, that their bargaining power is relatively weak, and that they 
are the ready victims of those who would take advantage of their 
necessitous circumstances. The legislature was entitled to adopt 
measures to reduce the evils of the ‘sweating system’, the exploiting 
of workers at wages so low as to be insufficient to meet the barest cost 
of living thus making their very helplessness the occasion of a most 
injurious competition. The legislature had the right to consider that 
its minimum wage requirements would be an important aid in carrying 
out its policy of protection. The adoption of similar requirements by 
many States evidences a deepseated conviction both as to the presence 
of the evil and as to the means adopted to check it. Legislative re- 
sponse to that conviction cannot be regarded as arbitrary or capricious 
and that is all we have to decide. Even if the wisdom of the policy 
be regarded as debatable and its effects uncertain, still the legislature 
is entitled to its judgment.” 

As a result of this reversal of Supreme Court ruling, the way is 
now open to revitalize minimum wage laws and to enact laws in those 
states which have not yet taken action. 
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FEDERAL HOUSING RESPONSIBILITY’ 





WILLIAM GREEN 
President, American Federation of Labor 


N appearing before your Commit- 
tee to urge the enactment of Sen- 
ator Wagner’s Housing Bill, I am 

well aware that both your Committee 
and the United States Senate share 
my views that this legislation is out- 
standing in importance, sound in prin- 
ciple and designed to carry out the 
legislative intent of the Congress of 
the United States. A Bill containing 
substantially the same provisions as 
the measure now before you was ap- 
proved by the Senate of the United 
States by an overwhelming majority 
during the last session of the Con- 
gress. This fact, taken together with 
the emphatic appeal made by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt recently to provide 
housing for that one-third of the 
people of the United States which is 
now ill-housed, makes me feel con- 
fident that the Bill will be approved 
by both Houses of Congress and by 
the President of the United States at 
an early date. In view of this, my 
task is not so much to review the pur- 
poses of this measure, not so much to 
analyze again the significance of the 
Housing problem as to urge upon you 
prompt and immediate action. 

The task before us is so great, the 
ramifications of the problem are so 
many that it clearly becomes the pub- 
lic duty of this Congress to act now. 

One of the basic objectives of this 
measure is to help alleviate the pres- 
ent and recurring unemployment. 
Today after more than four years of 


* Statement on S. 1685, United States Housing 
Bill of 1937, Before the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, April 14, 1937. 
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recovery, 9,700,000 wage-earners are 
still without normal employment. 
Despite stimulated activity in the con- 
struction industry as a whole, unem- 
ployment among skilled mechanics as 
well as laborers in the building trades 
—those whose normal employment 
would be in the construction industry 
— is still so heavy as to hold no hope 
of immediate reemployment unless 
the activity of the private industry is 
supplemented by government assist- 
ance. 

At the same time, the housing 
shortage with which we are con- 
fronted represents a real threat to 
the recovery itself. What are the 
inevitable consequences of a housing 
shortage? The most important of 
all is a drastic increase in rents. In 
the absence of an adequate remedy, 
rents are bound to go up faster than 
wages. If we permit this to take 
place, we will not only accept the 
enormous housing deficit which we 
have today, but we will also be bound 
to accept the future losses to the pur- 
chasing power of the wage-earners 
and thereby permit the very basis for 
our recovery to be wiped out. To 
safeguard our recovery, to insure its 
balance, is our foremost, our most 
pressing problem, a problem which 
we must not fail to solve. 

I said a moment ago, and I have 
repeatedly pointed out before that we 
are approaching an acute housing 
shortage, a shortage of sanitary and 
decent dwellings for people with 
small incomes. A year ago in appear- 
ing before this Committee, I warned 
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that we are rapidly approaching a 
real crisis in housing. A number of 
spokesmen representing special inter- 
ests have since tried to minimize this 
warning and to distract public atten- 
tion from irrefutable facts on which 
my statements were based. These 
facts are numerous and complex, but 
let us give serious attention to the 
most essential of them. 

I want this Committee to compare 
our experience in the construction of 
new dwellings in the course of two 
seven-year periods in all of our cities 
with population of 25,000 or over. 
The first period extends from 1923 
to 1929. In those seven years, 3,- 
135,774 families were accommodated 
in new dwellings. On the other hand, 
between 1930 and 1936, only 523,- 
380 families were accommodated in 
new dwellings. 

During the first period, 447,968 
families were accommodated in new 
dwellings on the average every year. 
In the second period, only 74,769 
families were so accommodated an- 
nually. 

I want this Committee to consider 
the full significance of the fact that 
the number of families accommo- 
dated between 1930 and 1936, barely 
exceeded the average number of fam- 
ilies we were able to accommodate in 
one year during 1923-1929. Even in 
1936, in which the highest degree of 
activity in residential construction 
was achieved since the depression, we 
were able to produce less than one- 
third of the average annual produc- 
tion between 1923 and 1929, and this 
in spite of the aid extended by such 
lending agencies as the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration and the Home 
Loan Bank Board. 
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Today we must consider not only 
the actual housing deficit we have al- 
ready accumulated, but also our hous- 
ing needs in the immediate future. 
This must be done if we are to ap- 
proach our problem intelligently and 
in addition to developing a remedy 
for the needs of today insure the nec- 
essary stability in the years to come. 

On the basis of an estimate care- 
fully and conservatively made, we 
know that the total additional dwell- 
ings needed between now and 1950 to 
meet the minimum physical standards 
and maintain family occupancy stand- 
ards of 1930 will amount to 16,297,- 
ooo. This figure includes two basic 
totals. The first is our present im- 
mediate housing need to replace the 
worse slums and to establish stand- 
ards of family occupancy as of 1930 
and calls for construction of 5,663-, 
000 additional dwellings. The sec- 
ond represents our normal needs for 
additional dwellings both to house 
additional families and to replace 
dwellings to take care of obsolescence 
between 1937 and 1950, and calls for 
construction of 10,634,000 dwellings. 

Thus we find that in the next 13 
years, we must construct 16,000,000 
additional dwellings, or in other 
words, make additional dwellings 
available at the rate of about one 
million and a quarter a year. We 
must remember, however, that in the 
past seventeen years, we have only 
constructed about half this number. 
We must also remember that the 
largest number of dwellings we have 
ever constructed in one year was 
850,000 or 400,000 dwellings less 
than we should be constructing every 
year for the next thirteen years. 
Doubling up and overcrowding is the 
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only alternative to a housing program 
which will meet these needs. 

The Wagner Bill contemplates 
construction of new housing to take 
care of the needs of families with in- 
comes of less than $1,500 a year. 
These are the families that cannot 
afford new housing at prices that can 
be offered by the private enterprise. 

The real property inventory taken 
by the federal government in 64 cities 
in 1933 revealed that two-thirds of 
the families investigated earned less 
than $1,327 a year. According to a 
study made by the Brookings Insti- 
tution, 42 percent of our total num- 
ber of families in 1929 received fam- 
ily income of $1,500 or less. This 
means that out of 27,500,000 families 
in the United States, 11,500,000 had 
to live on $1,500 a year or less and 
that more than one-fifth of all fam- 
ilies, or 5,900,000 of them, had to 
live on less than $1,000 a year. 

Subsidized housing for these in- 
come groups cannot and will not inter- 
fere in the least with residential con- 
struction by private enterprise. Eu- 
ropean experience in low rent and low 
cost housing furnishes convincing 
proof of this. : 


years in which private building has ex- 
perienced unprecedented recovery, 
housing built by local authorities with 
the aid of annual subsidies from the 
state has represented about 20 per- 
cent of the total volume of new resi- 
dential construction. This in itself is 
unanswerable evidence that state sub- 
sidies in a program of housing for 
low income groups in no way conflict 
with the housing activity of the pri- 
vate enterprise. 

This is also true of Sweden, a na- 
tion which has gone far ahead of 
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others in carrying out a sound and 
progressive housing program. One 
phase of this program is carried out 
by means of subsidies to municipalities 
by state agencies whose functions are 
under the supervision of a state hous- 
ing board. Another important phase 
of the program is cooperative housing 
which has successfully reached large 
groups of skilled mechanics and white 
collar workers. Not less than ten 
percent of the dwellings in the larger 
cities in Sweden are cooperatively 
owned today. Most of them have 
been constructed within the past ten 
years. For the most part this co- 
operative housing is also dependent 
on state funds for mortgage loans. 
The success of the Swedish pro- 
gram has been proved by the fact that 
nearly one-fifth of all present dwell- 
ings in urban areas have been built 
since 1929, and that this new resi- 
dential construction has progressed 
at a rate seven times the rate of new 
residential construction during that 
period in the United States. In 
Sweden too, private enterprise suf- 
fered no injury from this program of 
housing for low income groups. We 


- find evidence of this in the fact that 
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In England during the last four”: 


the value of residential construction 
built by unaided private enterprise has 
averaged for the past four years, four 
times the value of such construction in 
1920, and twice that value in 1923. 

I have just made a brief reference 
to the successful development of state- 
subsidized housing programs in Eng- 
land and in Sweden. It can hardly be 
denied that this form of housing as- 
sistance is best fitted to our federal- 
state framework of government, that, 
as conceived in the Wagner bill it is 
the most workable. 
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Yet the subsidy plan incorporated 
in this measure has been criticised as 
an unprecedented and unwarranted 
step on the part of the Federal gov- 
ernment. I wish to impress upon this 
committee that there is ample prece- 
dent for government subsidies. It 
has long been the government’s policy 
to grant subsidies where they are 
needed—to railroads, to shipping 
firms and to airlines. These sub- 
sidies have been made chiefly as mail 
contracts, but we mustn’t forget that 
loans, construction subsidies, ship-sale 
mortgages and other considerations 
have added to the list. Thus for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1936, the 
Federal subsidy granted to airmail 
carriers alone amounted to more than 
$12,000,000. Between 1926 and 
1936, the Post Office Department 
subsidized the United States Mer- 
chant Marine to the extent of over 
$164,000,000 for contract mail serv- 
ice, or an average of $16,400,000 per 
year. I only cite these figures to com- 
pare them with the housing subsidies 
contemplated by the Wagner Bill. 
And this comparison makes it clear 
that the maximum annual subsidies 
payable under the terms of this Bill in 
connection with the proposed four- 
year housing program of a billion 
dollars would be only about one-third 
of the annual marine and airway sub- 
sidies. 

The financial provisions in the Bill 
presented to you this year are con- 
siderably improved over those of 
the proposals previously introduced. 
They represent a more complete ac- 
cord on the part of all public-spirited 
groups genuinely interested in hous- 
ing. They are simpler and clearer. 
Capital grants have been eliminated 
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and subsidies are to be made by the 
U. S. Housing Authority to the local 
authorities solely by contractual an- 
nual grants. In these as in other pro- 
visions of the Bill, all valid criticism 
has been heeded, every error has been 
corrected. 

In concentrating our attention on 
what this legislation will achieve in 
bringing new housing to wage-earn- 
ers, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that the Wagner Bill also provides an 
important means of dealing effectively 
with our slum clearance problem. It 
cannot be repeated too often that the 
slums in our cities today are a great 
expense to the public and the worst 
menace to public health and morals. 

In but one year, the city of Chi- 
cago paid out $3,200,000 to provide 
services for a blighted residential 
area. This included the cost of pub- 
lic schools, of police and fire protec- 
tion, of public health service, prisons, 
street cleaning, paving, lighting, gar- 
bage disposal, and all the other nor- 
mal services provided by the munici- 
pal government. The taxes collected 
in this area to defray these costs, 
three years after they were due, 
amounted to only $586,000. This 
meant that the cost of the area to the 
taxpayers of Chicago was five times 
the income derived from it. In a 
slum area in Boston, the cost of oper- 
ation for 1934 was ten times the tax 
income. 

In such a Chicago area, it was 
found that one out of every four boys 
between the ages of 10 and 17 passed 
through the juvenile court in one year. 
In the slums, we have raised whole 
generations of youth deprived of nor- 
mal homes and tainted with surround- 
ings which breed thievery, kidnapping 
























and other crimes. Equally important 
is the fact that the poorest health con- 
ditions and highest rates of mortality 
are found in the slum tenements, 
damp, dark, unsanitary and over- 
crowded. 

Those who live in slums bear the 
heaviest burden of privation, but none 
of us can escape the effects of slum 
housing in our cities. That is why 
it is our joint responsibility, a respon- 
sibility of the entire people, to take 
the long delayed step and rid our na- 
tion of the slums. 

Thus the Housing Bill of 1937 car- 
ries out a two-fold program of nation- 
wide low-rent housing and of slum 
clearance. The Bill recognizes that 
housing is a national public responsi- 
bility and establishes irrevocably the 
principle that public aid must be given 
where private enterprise cannot do 
the job alone. The Bill sets up a per- 
manent, independent U. S. Housing 
Authority with a three-man board, 
whose sole duty shall be to assist in de- 
veloping a long-range plan of modern 
low-rent housing projects. Not only 
will the funds supplied by the Hous- 
ing Authority go directly into new 
construction, but this will be done in 
such a way that additional private 
funds will be necessarily drawn into 
the new field of low-rent housing 
hitherto inaccessible to the private en- 
terprise. 

In the administration of the Act 
there are important safeguards of 
both labor and consumer interests. 
Under the subsidies placed in the 
hands of the local Housing Author- 
ities there will be a continuous check 
on management standards and rent 
levels. Local representation of con- 
sumers through consumers’ housing 
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societies will provide an added safe- 
guard of consumers’ interests. 

It is of special importance to labor 
that the maintenance of high labor 
standards is also guaranteed by this 
legislation. The Bill provides for the 
payment of prevailing wage rates on 
all projects constructed by the U. S. 
Housing Authority, and, in addition, 
makes applicable the provisions of 
the existing Federal laws designed to 
protect labor standards, such as the 
Anti-Kick-Back Law and the Eight- 
Hour Law of 1912. 

In a very real sense this Bill is 
Labor’s bill. It is that because it is 
designed to serve the wage-earners 
upon whom falls the heaviest burden 
of inadequate housing in the United 
States. Because of the growing in- 
sistence of this housing need, organ- 
ized Labor took the initiative in for- 
mulating plans for a national pro- 
gram. The Atlantic City and the 
Tampa Conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor have voiced un- 
qualified endorsement of Senator 
Wagner’s proposals. The Housing 
Committee of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Labor Housing 
Conference, affliated with the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and repre- 
sentative of the local housing com- 
mittees throughout the United States, 
have cooperated in fact-finding and 
educational work to make articulate 
the real desires of the wage-earners 
and to bring out the real facts. 

The Wagner Bill will enable us to 
make a modest beginning toward the 
solution of one of our greatest social 
and economic problems. It is an es- 
sential beginning of a program that 
must be carried on over a period of 
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years, if it is to succeed; and that it 
will succeed I have no doubt, for to- 
day Labor stands as one in its support 
of this Bill, and in the years to come 
it will continue to give its united sup- 
port to the program developed under 
the terms of this Bill. The workers 
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have waited long for this program 
to begin. Labor is impatient over 


this unnecessary delay. I know that 
I voice the earnest wish of the entire 
organized Labor movement in Amer- 
ica when I ask you to delay no longer, 
but act favorably upon this Bill—now. 


JONQUIL AND STAR 


What star, I wonder, waited for the birth 
Of this most brief and golden star of earth— 


Waited the long and empty aeons through, 
Lonely and golden in its field of blue, 


Searching the meadowed earth each blossomy spring 
For this one golden and expected thing 


That thrusts the grass aside in lifting up 
A soul that is a golden, empty cup 


Lifted to what far-gazing, faithful star, 
Among the golden millions that there are? 


Davi Morton. 














INDUSTRY FACTS AND WAGE NEGOTIA- 


TIONS FOR LOCAL UNIONS 


Note—In the January and February issues of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST we pub- 
lished two skits—the first, “A Wage Negotiation Committee Without the Facts,” and the 
second, “A Wage Negotiation Committee With the Facts.” The sources of these facts are 
listed in a hand-book published by the AmeRICAN FEDERATION OF Lasor entitled “Wage 
Negotiations—Do You Have the Facts?” The following is the story of the way in which 
some Pennsylvania cement workers used the facts. Persons wishing further information 
may apply to the AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


HE cement mill employes of the 

Lehigh Valley were about to 

enter wage negotiations. A 
group of them, having heard of the 
skits on a wage negotiating committee 
with and without the facts, requested 
the cooperation of the Research Divi- 
sion of the Workers’ Education Bu- 
reau in finding out the facts concern- 
ing the cement industry in their region. 
Their Conference Board, including 
representatives of the local unions 
concerned, invited a member of the 
staff of the Research Division of the 
Workers’ Education Bureau to meet 
with them in Bath, Pennsylvania, and 
a series of conferences was held one 
night a week for four weeks. 

Their purpose was to discuss facts 
concerning the cement industry that 
had bearing upon wages and wage 
negotiations. They also wanted to 
determine general trends in the indus- 
try for the sake of future planning 
and in order to acquaint their mem- 
bers with the basic conditions of the 
industry. For these discussions, the 
Research Division prepared special 
summaries and charts from the vari- 
ous sources mentioned throughout 
this article. 

Four major topics were considered: 
(1) Labor Costs in the Cement In- 
dustry; (2) Prices, Production, 
Stocks and Shipments of Cement; (3) 
Earnings of the Principal Companies 
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in the Lehigh Valley; (4) Prospects 

for the Industry in the Region and 

Nationally. All these were basic to 

the question of the industry’s ability 

to increase wages. 

The facts on labor costs in the in- 
dustry were gathered from a variety 
of sources, as indicated in the follow- 
ing: 

Cement-Statistical Appendix to Min- 
erals Yearbook, 1935, Bureau of 
Mines, U. S. Department of the 
Interior. 

Financial Survey of the Portland Ce- 
ment Industry, by Michael F. Dem- 
shar, “Rock Products,” May 1935, 
Rock Products-Tradepress Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 205 West 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 

Labor Requirements in Cement Pro- 
duction, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Monthly 
Labor Review, March 1936. 

Productivity of Labor in Eleven Man- 
ufacturing Industries, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor 
Review, March 1930. 

Employment, Production and Prices, 
1932 to January 1936, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Monthly Labor 
Review, April 1936. 

Trends in Employment and Produc- 
tivity of Labor in Cement Industry, 
by H. H. Hughes, E. T. Shuey and 
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W. W. Adams, Division of Min- 


eral Resources & Economics, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Interior, from “Pit & Quarry,” 
August 1935 issue. 

Wage Negotiations—Do You Have 
the Facts?—A. F. of L., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Census of Manufactures, Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. 


Classification of rates of pay for 
the industry was derived from mate- 
rial published by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Wage rates broken 
down into occupational and district 
classifications for different years were 
available. These data showed rela- 
tive changes in beginning rates for 
common labor in cement, and other 
selected industries. It would be well 


for unions to recognize the value of 
such data and to use them far more 
than they have used them in the past. 

Each member of the Conference 
Board was also provided with copies 


of charts and summaries. One of 
these, the table on Labor’s Share in 
the Cement Dollar, is reproduced be- 
low. It was compiled from informa- 
tion published by the Census of Manu- 
factures, United States Department 
of Commerce. 


LABOR’S SHARE IN THE CEMENT 
DOLLAR 


Wages Paid Per Dollar’s 
Worth of Cement Produced 
29.5¢ 
24.2 
17.8 
18.9 
16.9 
18.8 
17.9 
18.0 
18.2 
20.0 
16.0 
17.3 


Year 
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With these materials in hand, the 
conference group could discuss the re- 
lation of wages to production costs. 
They went into the question of wages 
in relation to product value, using 
data available from 1904 to 1935. 
They considered the possibilities of 
reducing costs in the industry under 
conditions of curtailed production. 
They looked at the problems of in- 
creasing labor’s productivity in cement 
mills, and the variations in the man- 
hour requirements by departments 
and districts. They compared wet 
and dry process mills, and the econo- 
mies of large and small scale produc- 
tion. They examined the effects of 
the operating rate on production costs 
and the average expenditure of elec- 
trical energy per barrel. They studied 
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the effect of changing production and 
employment conditions on unit labor 
costs, and considered the advisability 
of making detailed studies of par- 
ticular mills, in order to determine 
their actual costs. 

At the second meeting, the group 
discussed prices, production, stocks 
and shipments of cement. They went 
into such questions as monthly produc- 
tion, stocks and shipments, going over 
the situation by districts, by states, 
and throughout the United States. 
They studied the seasonal character 
of the industry, and the possibility of 
spreading production into the off sea- 
sons. They discussed the extent and 
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significance of imports and exports of 
cement, and considered the principal 
exporting districts. They went into 
the question of general policies with 
reference to prices in the industry; the 
significance of shipping costs; the 
average factory value, by states and 
districts; and retail prices in selected 
cities. 

The chart on page 480 is typical of 
the material which they had in hand 
for this discussion. 

The third session considered the 
earnings of the principal companies. 
The material was compiled from 
Moody’s Manual of Investments— 
Industrial Securities, and Standard 
Trade & Securities, published by the 
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Standard Statistics Company, 345 
Hudson Street, New York. It was 
also possible to secure material spe- 
cially prepared by and for the indus- 
try, particularly the latest reports on 
cement companies, the comparative 
income statements and balance sheets 
of some of the largest concerns oper- 
ating in the Lehigh Valley, and the 
earnings of cement companies from 
1929 to 1935. 

On the basis of this material, the 
group analyzed the financial records 
and earnings of the industry. They 
learned how to read balance sheets 
and income statements; they exam- 


CEMENT 


Consolidated Earnings, 12 mos. to Sept. 30 


Net Sales 
Operating expenses 
Depreciation and depletion 
Operating profit 
**Other income 
Total income 
Ped. tees tance (est.)..... . 0.0.6 cccccccccce 
Income charges 
a eS 
Net profit 
Preferred dividends 
Common dividends 
Surplus for periods 


ined the excess reserves, hidden assets, 
and bookkeeping adjustments to see 
what they meant; they went into the 
different types of securities of those 
companies—their bonds, their com- 
mon stock and their preferred stock. 
All of these facts were clues to the 
earnings of the industry. This infor- 
mation was supplemented by the bal- 
ance sheets and income statements of 
selected companies. This discussion 
took the group one step nearer to 
formulation of the rates to propose in 
their negotiations. 

The following is one of the state- 
ments they used: 


COMPANY 


*1936 1935 
$6,487,991 $4,840,051 
4,712,296 3,813,497 
1,146,862 1,450,968 
628,833 (d) 424,414 
144,660 203,849 
773,493 (d) 


Deatetaeetgpreieienters 97,139 


34,113 


3,405 
*#*645,646 (d) 269,181 
58,334 
644,600 
1,046 (d) 972,115 


* Preliminary figures. ** Includes net profit on sale of securities: 1936, $29,915; 1935, $23,521. 
*** Excludes $93,561 loss on sale of investments, which were charged to surplus account. 


Notes: (1) No provision made for Federal surtax on undistributed profits. (2) Above state- 
ment includes operations of a former subsidiary of Cement Company to March 31, 1936, as the 
company disposed of its earnings therein on April 24, 1936. 


Interim Earnings, per share (in dollars) : 
12 mos, to: 
March 31 


December 31 


Number of common shares, 711,000. 

* Based on 644,600 common shares. 
Dividends: Com. div. $0.25 Oct. 24, 1936. 
Source: Moody’s Manual Industrials. 
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FISHERMAN’S IDYLL 


The fourth and last meeting con- 
sidered the prospects for the cement 
industry in the region and nationally. 
Here the sources of information were 
the Engineering News-Record, Mc- 
Graw Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 
the Survey of Current Business, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, and the 
Monthly Cement Statement of the 
Bureau of Mines, U. S. Department 
of the Interior. The following spe- 
cially prepared materials were drawn 
upon: Cement Industry Prospects, 
F. W. Dodge Corporation; Cement 
Industry Speculative, Standard Trade 
& Securities. 

The kind of material which the 
group had in hand is shown in chart 
on page 481. 

The group was looking at the pres- 
ent and possible future uses of cement. 
They went into the data that were 
available concerning contracts for 
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cement by types of construction and 
geographical areas. They considered 
the question of existing excess capac- 
ity of the industry, and the threat of 
foreign competition. 

The Conference Board of Cement 
Mill Employes comprised represent- 
atives from each of the unions most 
vitally concerned. More than half of 
the group attended all four sessions. 
Those who did so felt amply repaid, 
because each week added new facts to 
the picture. 

Armed with these facts, the Con- 
ference Board feels itself in a much 
stronger position to negotiate on 
wages; it knows that its proposals are 
practical. 

We should like to recommend this 
method most heartily to other unions. 
Such studies can be made by local 
unions in most of the principal indus- 
tries, and these facts are basic to your 
wage negotiations. 


FISHERMAN’S IDYLL 


Under the willow, peacefully, 

The angler, balancing his rod, 
With gentle eyes, indulgently, 
Looks at the swaying reeds below. 


So cool, the water in the sun, 

So green, and slipping silkenly 
With silver patches in its run 

And low, short risings of its waves. 


Under a rich green, mossy slant 
Where butterflies of such deep blue 
Float, airy, to a primrose plant, 
There is a lithe and gauze-finned trout. 


With gentle eyes and quiet nod 
Of peaceful, beauty-loving man, 
The angler, balancing his rod, 
Looks at the fish indulgently. 


FRANCES FRIESEKE, Commonweal. 





CEMENT FACTS FOR WAGE NEGOTIATIONS 


ARTHUR J. STRUNK 


President, Conference Board of United Cement Workers 


HE members of the Conference 

Board of United Cement Work- 

ers here in the Lehigh Valley, 
one of the most important cement 
producing areas in the whole country, 
have been learning something about 
their industry with the cooperation of 
the Workers Education Bureau. 

It all started when some of us saw 
the skits in the FEDERATIONIST which 
showed how helpful facts could be. 
We arranged with a representative of 
the Research Division of the Bureau 
to hold a series of meetings here to go 
over some of the information that is 
available on this cement industry. 

At the first meeting we took up the 
question of labor cost. This was im- 


portant because we wanted to be able 
to show our employers just how much 
the raise we asked for would increase 


the cost of production. We found 
that this actual cost of labor for each 
dollar’s worth of cement produced is 
only 17 cents. 

From studies of the Labor Depart- 
ment we found that labor costs vary 
in different sections and in different 
mills in this same section. Some of 
the reasons for these variations are 
found in the different processes—wet 
or dry, the size of the mills, and the 
rate of operation. We are now hoping 
to use some of this information to get 
an idea of the difference in labor cost 
in the plants here in the Valley. 

At the next meeting, we took up 
production and prices. So far as 
prices are concerned, we were anxious 
to see if they were getting back to the 
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1929 levels. We found that accord- 
ing to the prices given in the Survey 
of Current Business, the average is 
back to 1929. From the production 
figures published by the Bureau of 
Mines and in the Survey of Current 
Business, we found that the average 
rate of production was less than half 
of what it was in 1929. 

It is easy enough to see that total 
costs are higher when production is 
low because of the overhead to be 
carried, but, on the other hand, we all 
know that many improvements have 
been made in the mills, and from 
other reports it is clear that the com- 
panies can make a profit at lower 
levels of operation than they needed 
before these changes were made. 

Another reason we were interested 
in production figures was to see what 
could be done about our problem of 
the seasonal lay-off. With stocks of 
finished cement these days as large as 
they were in 1928-1929, it looks as if 
the mills could run more steadily, put- 
ting cement into stock in the dull sea- 
son and shipping from stock in the 
busy season. The figures that we 
have so far seem to show that average 
stocks are kept at the same levels and 
production runs according to ship- 
ments. We find this condition for this 
District and for the whole country. 

Before looking into the profit state- 
ments of the companies, we tried to 
find out a little more about where 
profits come from. The study of the 
Federal Trade Commission that was 
published in 1933 has some helpful in- 
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formation on prices. Since delivered 
prices in any locality tend to be uni- 
form, it is clear that the mills can only 
sell when the cost of freight on top of 
the cost of production does not make 
the total cost higher than the price 
prevailing there. The tariffs filed give 
freight charges to different points, 
and the prevailing prices in different 
centres are reported currently in the 
Engineering News Record. 

We were all anxious to find out the 
earnings of the different companies, 
so were disappointed to find that there 
are published statements for only a 
few. It is recognized that there should 
be certain reports for management 
and stockholders and sometimes gov- 
ernment, but it seems to us that there 
must be adequate financial informa- 
tion for the local unions if there is to 
be true collective bargaining. 

At any rate, we have learned that 
a simple statement of earnings means 
little. We have to have the income 
statement and balance sheet and other 
reports available if we are to know 
actually what the conditions are. We 
are unwilling to let excess reserves or 
hidden assets stand in the way of our 
sorely needed increases. 

At the last meeting, we went into 
the prospects for the industry. Since 
cement is used only for construction, 
we are naturally anxious to find out 
about the prospects for construction. 
There are several sources for infor- 
mation on construction contracts 
awarded, but comparing figures for 
the past ten years it seems that cement 
shipments have followed closely the 
engineering construction contracts re- 
ported in Engineering News Record. 

Partly because of the seasonal na- 
ture of the construction industry, the 
monthly figures on contracts don’t 
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seem to help us much on monthly ship- 
ments of cement, but generally speak- 
ing, when we find that construction 
contracts have increased we can expect 
that cement shipments will increase. 
Last year construction contracts in- 
creased 45 per cent over 1935, and 
cement shipments increased about 50 
per cent. Since contracts for February 
this year were one-third higher than a 
year ago, we believe we can expect 
heavier shipments than last year. 

It may seem that we have not got- 
ten very far in learning all the fine 
points about the cement industry, but 
we believe that at least we have made 
a good start. We do have some idea 
of the kind of information that we 
need, where it can be gotten hold of, 
and how it should be used. We do 
see that much of the material that we 
need is not in books anywhere, but 
will have to be picked up right around 
here by keeping our eyes open and 
doing a little research on our own. 

There is one other thing that we 
have found out, and this looks like the 
most important part of our plan so 
far. We have found that when we go 
into conference with reliable facts to 
talk about that the management be- 
gins to prick up their ears. What is 
more, when they see that we have this 
information they recognize that it is 
up to them to bring out some of their 
information to support their story. 
The result is that our conferences 
really get down to business, and both 
the local committee and the manage- 
ment find that they are getting right 
down to the most important problems. 
We realize now that we should have 
started this long ago, and that we can- 
not expect to have true collective bar- 
gaining unless we have all the facts. 
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III 


Credit Unions 


UNION protects its members 

A by safeguarding and raising 

the wage paid them by em- 
ployers. 

Once you have your trade union 
wage safely in your pay envelope, 
however, you are assaulted by an 
army of people who try to get it 
away from you. 

There is the high powered sales- 
man who offers something especially 
attractive on the installment plan— 
a radio, a suit of clothes, a set of 
furniture, even a new car. You know 
that it costs from 10 to 25 per cent 
more to buy on installment, but there 
is the salesman ready to sign you up 
before you have time to plan or look 
ahead. 

Or, suppose a sudden illness forces 
you to borrow. There is the loan 
shark ready to exploit you; or the 
bank which says it loans for 3 per 
cent or 6 per cent, but really exacts 
anywhere from 11 per cent to 42 per 
cent interest or more when all 
charges are counted. And the 
grocer, the department store, the 
landlord all take their profit out of 
your union pay envelope. 

Your new agreement gives you an 
increase, but if the price of meat 
and vegetables goes up, if shoes and 
clothes are higher, and the landlord 
raises the rent, there isn’t much left 
of your wage increase. 

Because private business every- 
where concentrates on the worker’s 
pay envelope to take out its profit, 
union members have set their minds 
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working to discover how they can 
protect themselves against exploita- 
tion when they spend their hard 
earned union pay. Years of struggle 
to increase wages is of little use if 
prices rise so fast that wage gains are 
lost in bills to the grocer and rent to 
the landlord. What matters is the 
amount your money will buy. 

Unions have discovered that the 
way to protect their spending was 
exactly the same as the way to pro- 
tect their wages—namely, to organ- 
ize and work cooperatively. In a 
trade union, members organize as 
producers to protect their income and 
working conditions; in a consumers’ 
cooperative union members organize 
as consumers to protect their union 
wage against exploitation by the 
profit makers. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor Convention has 
declared that the Labor Movement 
and the Cooperative Movement are 
twin remedies; they should go hand 
in hand.* 

Long experience has shown that a 
consumer’s cooperative can do three 
things: (1) Keep prices down; (2) 
Keep quality up; (3) Give back to 
union members the profits private 
business takes out of their pay en- 
velopes. 

You ask: “How can a union start 
a cooperative ?” 

The simplest and safest way for a 
local union to begin turning business 
profits back into its members’ pockets 
and to join the cooperative movement 
is by organizing a credit union within 
its membership. 

What is a credit union? 


* Convention of 1917. 
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A credit union is a cooperative for 
saving and lending money; its mem- 
bership is limited to the members of 
your union or the employees of your 
firms. It works on this principle: 
Members invest their savings in the 
credit union, and from these pooled 
funds loans are made to members 
who wish to borrow for productive 
purposes. Interest of 1 per cent a 
month or less is charged on loans, and 
these interest payments by borrowers 
provide funds to cover the operating 
expenses of the credit union, to set 
aside a reserve against emergency 
and to pay interest on members’ sav- 
ings. Records of Federal credit 
unions show that about half of them 
pay 6 per cent interest on savings 
and most of the others pay between 
3 per cent and 6 per cent. 

Why can a credit union lend you 
money at lower rates than a bank and 
much lower rates than a loan shark? 
Why can it, if well managed, pay 
higher interest on your savings than 
a bank? For two reasons: First, your 
credit union is a cooperative business 
enterprise; every cent of profit you 
make goes straight back to the credit 
union members, who are also mem- 
bers of your union. Secondly, be- 
cause you save a good many of the 
expenses a bank would have in doing 
business. (1) You do not have to 
rent office space; your office is usually 
donated by the union or by a member 
or an interested party. (2) You have 
no highly paid bank officials; your 
treasurer is the only officer who can 
be paid, and usually the treasurer 
donates a large portion of his time 
until the credit union becomes so 
large as to require full time work. 
Instead of paying high salaries to a 


few, your earnings are distributed to 
every one of your credit union mem- 
bers. This is cooperative business 
enterprise. (3) You have very few 
losses from bad debts (this is credit 
union experience over 20 years) and 
you have no expense looking up mem- 
bers’ records. This is because you 
know your members; you do not make 
a loan unless you know a member is 
the kind of man who pays his debts 
and meets his obligations on time. 
Members know that the money they 
borrow belongs to their fellow trade 
union and credit union members and 
are far more careful about repay- 
ments than when borrowing from an 
outsider. 

How is a credit union operated? 

Very much as your union is 
operated. Being a cooperative, de- 
mocracy is its first principle, just as 
democracy is a basic principle in your 
union. All the officers of a credit 
union are elected by the credit union 
members (who are also union mem- 
bers) and each member has one 
vote—and only one.?, No union mem- 
ber is forced to become a credit union 
member. Membership in all true co- 
operatives is voluntary. 

The officers you elect to control 
your credit union are as follows; they 
are elected each year: 

1). A board of five directors, who 
direct the policies of your credit 
union and elect a president, vice- 
president, treasurer and clerk. Your 


*In this it differs from a bank or corporation. 
The member who has $5 savings in a credit 
union (one share) has one vote. The member 
with $500 (100 shares) also has only one vote. 
In a bank, the stockholder with one share of 
stock has one vote; the stockholder with 100 
shares has 100 votes. A cooperative business is 
controlled by people; a private corporation is 
controlled by money. 
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treasurer is your most important 
single officer, for he is the man who 
handles the business of the credit 
union, takes in and pays out the 
money, and keeps the accounts. He 
must be bonded. 

2). Supervisory committee of 
three members. This is your audit- 
ing committee, and is responsible to 
see that all your books and accounts 
are accurately kept. They go over 
the books every three months and 
must also employ a certified public ac- 
countant to audit them once a year, 
or an examiner from the government. 

3). Credit committee of three 
members. They pass on every re- 
quest for a loan; no loan can be made 
without their endorsement. 

How can you know your money is 
safe when you deposit it in a credit 
union? How can your union be sure, 
when it undertakes to set up a credit 
union, that it is undertaking a wisely 
safeguarded enterprise ? 

Your credit union is chartered by 
the government; it operates either 
under a Federal charter or a state 
charter. This means that it has legal 
being; if any borrower should refuse 
to pay a loan, he can be taken to 
court; but credit union experience has 
shown that this is hardly ever neces- 
sary. 

Loans are made to members only; 
any loan for more than $50 must be 
secured; usually co-makers are re- 
quired. All money the credit union 
takes in must immediately be depos- 
ited in a bank which is insured by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. There it is kept on checking 


account until drawn out for loans. 
A reserve fund against bad debts 
or other emergencies is required, 
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made up of all fees and fines and 
20 per cent of net earnings. 

All these requirements are impor- 
tant safeguards, as is also the fact 
that you know your membership. 
Your credit union officers are not per- 
mitted to borrow more than their sav- 
ings in the credit union; they are 
elected by the membership and there- 
fore responsible directly to them, an- 
other important safeguard. 

The experience of credit unions 
during depression has put the banks 
to shame. From 1930 to 1933, 
7,843 banks failed in the United 
States. There were credit unions 
operating in 38 states; in 35 states 
there were no credit union failures; 
in the other three there were a few 
failures due to defalcations, and a few 
in “open membership” credit unions 
which did not live up to the limited 
membership requirements noted 
above. During the depression, credit 
unions were much safer than banks. 

The credit union funds are en- 
tirely separate from your union funds. 
Operating expenses of the credit 
union, such as charter fee, cost of 
supplies, and a small yearly fee to the 
federal or state authority for ex- 
amination of books, are paid out of 
its own earnings. The credit union 
pays no dues to any national organi- 
zation unless its members vote to join 
the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion, in which case a charge of a few 
cents per member per year goes to 
the National Association paid out of 
earnings. 

The credit union is by no means a 
new and untried experiment. We 
have had credit unions in the United 
States since 1909. Today there are 
nearly 6,000 credit unions operating 
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in 48 states, the District of Columbia 
and Hawaii, with a membership of 
1,250,000 and savings of nearly 
$100,000,000. 

The advantage to trade union 
members of organizing a credit union 
is first of all the service it gives them 
in providing a safe and convenient 
way to save money and a chance to 
borrow at a very low rate when in 
need. Your credit union can save you 
the high cost of buying on install- 
ment; $300 can be saved on an $850 
car if you save and borrow from your 
credit union, paying cash instead of 
buying on time payments. In a sud- 
den illness your credit union stands 
ready to help; if debts worry you, a 
loan from your credit union pays them 
off. New furniture, clothing, repairs 
to the house, a vacation—all these 
things and others become possible at 
minimum cost if you save and borrow 
through your credit union. 

Secondly, the credit union, as a 
co-operative business enterprise, is 
simple and easy to operate. The fed- 
eral credit union administration and 
most state administrations provide a 
model constitution and by-laws, devel- 
oped out of almost 30 years’ Amer- 
ican experience to safeguard its opera- 
tion in every possible way. Govern- 
ment or state examiners check up its 
books at least once a year, and more 
frequently in the beginning period. 
By organizing a credit union, trade 
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union members can become part of 
the consumers’ cooperative movement 
in the United States and in the world; 
through the credit union they take the 
first steps in organizing to protect 
their union pay envelopes against the 
inroads of profit makers who, by their 
high charges for poor quality service 
or goods, prevent union wage gains 
from bringing higher living stand- 
ards to the membership. 

To operate a credit union is to 
gain experience in cooperative busi- 
ness management. Union members 
who learn how to manage a coopera- 
tive business efficiently have an im- 
mense field of service to the Labor 
movement before them. 

If you want further information on 
credit unions, write to Mr. C. R. 
Orchard, Director, Credit Union Sec- 
tion, Farm Credit Administration, 
Washington, D. C.* 

Write also to Mr. R. F. Bergen- 
gren, Credit Union National Associa- 
tion, Raiffeisen House, Madison, Wis- 
consin, and ask him to let you know 
the names of credit union treasurers 
in your neighborhocd. You can then 
get in touch with them and learn at 
first hand how a credit union works 
and what it does for its members. 


*The administration of credit unions was 
placed in this division of the government because 
it is the only division dealing with cooperative 
credit. There are many more credit unions 
among city employees than on farms. 


FOOTHOLD 


Youth mounts in troops, with gonfalon of crimson, 
The old, their banner grayed, descend alone; 
Not where the moment finds them is their foothold— 

But on the summit where the flag has flown. 





GRACE MANSFIELD—S pirit. 














CONSUMERS’ CLUBS 


RALPH RUSSELL 


Department of Agricultural Economics, University of Maryland 


ONSUMERS' clubs are largely 
a phenomenon of the depres- 
sion. ‘These cooperative pur- 
chasing groups are an important fac- 
tor in the growth of cooperation in 
recent years. While a recrudescence 
of the cooperative movement has been 
an accompaniment of past depres- 
sions, the current development seems 
to be more vigorous and more likely 
to leave a larger residue of enduring 
works than any that has preceded it. 
It is not unlikely that consumer coop- 
eration may have a continuous growth 
from this point on analagous to the 
developments in Great Britain during 
the past century. Perhaps, however, 
it is too early to forecast the future 
of this promising movement. 

E. J. Lever, long an ardent union- 
ist, has been the moving force in the 
formation of consumers’ clubs. The 
club promoted by Stuart Chase and 
F. J. Schlink in suburban New York 
City, was founded long before the de- 
pression. It can hardly be called a 
part of the current movement. Its 
formation preceded the depression 
and the transformations which it 
passed through resulted in an ad- 
visory service now known as Con- 
sumers’ Research, Incorporated. Its 
function is not cooperative purchasing 
but advising its subscribers regarding 
the quality and relative value of all 
sorts of commodities. It has become 
a centralized national organization 
with some fifty thousand subscribers. 

Other consumers’ clubs have arisen 
out of stimuli provided by county con- 
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sumers’ councils, first sponsored by 
the National Emergency Council. 
Still others may have taken their 
origin from activities originally spon- 
sored by the Consumers’ Counsel of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration. By far the larger number, 
however, are directly traceable to the 
pioneer work of E. J. Lever. 

The operation of a typical consum- 
ers’ club can probably best be ex- 
plained by describing the career of an 
individual club with which the writer 
is familiar. Contacts with members 
and officers of other clubs indicate 
that most of the clubs have had a 
similar history and have faced the 
same problems. In general, they have 
adopted the same solutions of difficul- 
ties. 

The Washington Consumers’ Club 
was formed in Washington, D. C., 
during the first quarter of 1935. A 
number of people who were inter- 
ested in consumers’ problems took 
part in organizing the Club. There 
were at that time a number of govern- 
ment agencies charged with duties 
toward the consumer. Among these 
were the Consumers’ Counsel of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, the Consumers’ Advisory Board 
of the N. R. A., the Bureau of Home 
Economics in the Department of 
Agriculture, and certain divisions of 
the Department of Labor. Em- 
ployees of the first two of these or- 
ganizations took the leading part in 
forming the local consumers’ coopera- 
tive. 
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E. J. Lever, President of Coopera- 
tive Distributors, was invited to speak 
at one of the organization meetings. 
He gave a glowing account of the 
benefits that might be derived from 
cooperative purchasing. The organi- 
zation was formally launched by a 
group of 25 or 30 and held meetings 
every week for some time. By May 
1935, there were 80 members. 

The association is set up on coop- 
erative principles but is not incorpo- 
rated. The by-laws provide for open 
membership and democratic control. 
Only one vote is allowed per member 
and no proxy voting is permitted. All 
purchases are for cash. Savings on 
purchases accumulate in the club treas- 
ury and are distributed pro rata on 
the purchases of the members semi- 
annually. A minimum of five percent 
of the savings is devoted to educa- 
tional work and at least ten percent 
is set aside as reserves. Actually, the 
Club has used practically all available 
funds for educational and promo- 
tional work and has distributed less 
than half the savings to members. 

Dues were set at two dollars a 
year, half of which was remitted to 
Cooperative Distributors as partial 
payment for shares of stock. A peri- 
odical bulletin was instituted in Jan- 
uary 1936. The bulletin covers club 
activities, purchasing arrangements, 
and the cooperative movement gen- 
erally. Some more distinctly educa- 
tional material on cooperative prin- 
ciples and practices is included. 

The activities of the Club are 
largely carried on by committees, the 
chairmen of which, with the officers, 
make up the executive committee. 
The research committee is charged 
with the duty of discovering sources 





of supplies and recommending them 
to the purchasing agent and executive 
committee. In performing this func- 
tion, the research committee com- 
pares the quality and prices of goods 
and investigates labor conditions 
under which they are produced and 
distributed. It also has the duty of 
arranging collective bargaining con- 
tracts for the sale of goods direct 
from dealers to members. Discounts 
on such sales are paid into the Club 
treasury and form part of the general 
savings fund for later distribution. 

The education committee endeav- 
ors to bring to members and non-mem- 
bers information on cooperation as a 
method of doing business and as an 
economic and social movement. The 
committee also tries to cover to some 
extent the whole field of consumption 
economics. In this latter field it has 
the assistance of the research com- 
mittee. At first it was thought that 
most of the educational work could 
be carried on at the general meetings 
of the members. It soon appeared, 
however, that this plan was not feasi- 
ble, and the bulletin, which is prepared 
by the education committee, was made 
a vehicle for some of the educational 
material. General club meetings were 
thereafter held but once a month. At 
these meetings routine business was 
carried on and there was usually a 
speaker on some subject of interest 
to consumers. 

Additional educational work was 
done in meetings of the neighborhood 
buying units which soon developed. 
Speakers were supplied for meetings 
of various organizations, particularly 
clubs and labor unions. The more 
recent development of the educational 
program has been along the line of 
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discussion groups organized chiefly 
among non-members. The groups are 
made up on a neighborhood basis or 
among the employees of a particular 
government office. This program is 
helping to diffuse the movement gen- 
erally through the city and results in 
a considerable addition to the mem- 
bership of the Club. Neighborhood 
buying groups are also arising out of 
these discussion groups. The educa- 
tion committee has a speakers’ bureau 
which supplies various organizations 
with speakers on various fields of co- 
operation. A press bureau, designed 
to give publicity to cooperative activi- 
ties, has also been initiated by the 
education committee. 

The membership committee solicits 
and receives applications for member- 
ship and submits them to the Club 
with its recommendations. Prospec- 
tive members are supplied with de- 
scriptive material explaining coopera- 
tion and outlining the activities of the 
Club. An audit committee is charged 
with overseeing the bookkeeping of 
the Club and making audits at regular 
intervals. 

Joint purchases from Cooperative 
Distributors were the first economic 
activity of the Club. Originally, 
members combined orders for goods 
which could be purchased from Coop- 
erative Distributors, thus saving in 
transportation costs. It was soon 
found that the difficulty of dividing up 
the orders in the absence of a club 
headquarters outweighed the advan- 
tages of combining orders. After 
that, members were advised to send 
their orders individually, which still 
gave them the advantage of the re- 
duced prices accorded to members by 
Cooperative Distributors. 
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Committee members scoured the 
Washington market for dealers who 
would grant the Club a reduction 
from retail prices on the business done 
with members. This committee was 
instructed to select only firms who 
maintained fair labor conditions. It 
was found that there were no such 
firms in several lines of business. 
Some promising contacts were later 
proved to be essentially dishonest. 
However, some contracts were en- 
tered into and savings were paid into 
the Club treasury on purchases from 
a book store, a fuel dealer, and a 
trucker hauling coal from Pennsylva- 
nia, through the winter of 1935-36. 
In the early part of 1936 an addi- 
tional collective bargaining contract 
was made with a tailor who handled 
men’s suits made by a cooperative 
factory organized by union tailors. 
Later, contracts were made for the 
purchase of oil burners, milk and 
jewelry. 

A grocery service was inaugurated 
in the summer of 1935. This step was 
of some importance, as it resulted in 
a further development in the Club’s 
organization. Grocery orders were 
made up weekly by neighborhood 
groups which met at the homes of 
members. The orders were sent the 
Club’s purchasing agent who bought 
direct from jobbers and wholesalers. 
These dealers delivered the goods 
ordered of them to the chairmen of 
the neighborhood units. Each chair- 
man divided the goods and calculated 
the amount of the bills at a fixed rate 
above wholesale price so that each 
member found his order and a bill 
when he called. Ordinarily, the mem- 
ber paid the estimated amount of the 
bill when the order was placed, so that 
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the unit chairman merely gave him 
back the remainder of the deposit or 
collected a little additional. 

Through this plan, members ac- 
quired the habit of estimating and 
ordering a week’s supply of some 
goods that were not too perishable, 
and a considerable part of their re- 
quirements of more perishable gro- 
ceries. Units often made up orders 
for a supply of certain non-perishable 
articles that would last them a month 
or more. While emphasis has been 
placed on quality and on graded 
goods, on account of various limita- 
tions, advances along these lines have 
not been very marked. The neigh- 
borhood groups found that they could 
combine orders for Cooperative Dis- 
tributors’ goods effectively and they 
have purchased these commodities in 
considerable quantity. 

The neighborhood meetings for 
making up orders soon become forums 
for the discussion of cooperation and 
consumer problems. Members were 
asked to discuss subjects with which 
they were familiar or to report on 
material that was available. Differ- 
ent brands of the same commodity 
were examined and compared. The 
grading of canned goods received par- 
ticular attention. The neighborhood 
groups are taking on autonomous 
functions and may in time become the 
nuclei of cooperative stores. 

In the closing months of 1935, the 
Club did a business of about $900 on 
which the savings were 5.17 per cent. 
Three per cent was distributed as sav- 
ings returns in proportion to patron- 
age. The remainder was equally 
divided between the reserve fund and 
the education fund. Although the 
Club had at that time about 100 paid- 
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up members, only 36 participated in 
the savings returns, demonstrating 
that the Club’s economic activities 
had not been able to reach a large pro- 
portion of the membership, scattered 
as they were through a city of 600,000 
population and in the Virginia and 
Maryland suburbs. For the first six 
months of 1936, the Club reported a 
business of $2,430.00 and a net sav- 
ings of $150.77 or 6.2 percent. Al- 
though the membership was well over 
200, there were but 84 members par- 
ticipating in the savings return, which 
reveals serious shortcomings in the 
scope of services available and in the 
arrangements for distributing goods. 
Amplification of the services is con- 
tinually going on, however. The Club 
has just established a depot for stor- 
ing and sorting goods, and one unit 
has a storeroom in which it carries a 
small stock of non-perishables. The 
grocery business is being incorporated 
as a separate cooperative. The Club 
has an office with telephone connec- 
tions in space lent it by a religious 
organization. This headquarters 
serves chiefly as a center for educa- 
tional work. 

The Washington Consumers’ Club 
seems likely to develop into a central 
organization for educational and pro- 
motional work in cooperation. It is 
probable that the economic activities 
will be developed by the Club only to 
the point where they can carry them- 
selves, when they will assume separate 
identity. Already a gasoline and oil 
cooperative is in operation. It was 
organized and separately incorpo- 
rated by a group composed chiefly of 
Club members with the endorsement 
and support of the Club. Similar or- 
ganizations and organizations arising 
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out of current and contemplated eco- 
nomic activities of the Club may in 
the future combine to use the Club as 
a central educational body. Such a 
development has occurred in some 
cities. In others, the original club 
seems to be taking on the function of 
a wholesaler for smaller units which 
are on a locality or occupational basis. 
Cooperative educational centers of 
considerable scope have grown out of 
some consumers’ clubs. In several in- 
stances consumers’ clubs which had a 
large membership were dissolved in 
order that city-wide organizations 
could be built on the basis of the indi- 
vidual cooperative enterprises which 
the clubs had promoted. 

The beginning of the current na- 
tional movement for organizing con- 
sumers’ clubs seems to have been 
somewhat as follows. Mr. Lever had 
a long record of association with the 
labor movement before entering the 
undertaking which resulted in the for- 
mation of Cooperative Distributors 
and the great group of allied consum- 
ers’ clubs. He had been for many 
years a member of the International 
Association of Machinists, and was 
for a time an organizer for that union. 
He took part in organizing and con- 
ducting the Philadelphia Labor Col- 
lege some ten years ago. He was also 
on the faculty of Brookwood Labor 
College for some years. He helped 
organize the Brotherhood of Utility 
Workers. 

In the course of time, Mr. Lever 
became the vice-president of Consum- 
ers’ Research. His experience there 
convinced him that it was not sufficient 
to point out to’ consumers what com- 
modities they should buy. He felt 
that there was need for an organiza- 
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tion which would not only winnow 
the mass of consumers’ goods in order 
to determine the best, but which 
would also supply these goods itself. 
This was, of course, contrary to the 
conviction of other directors of Con- 
sumers’ Research that an organiza- 
tion engaged in selling could not be 
impartial in its selection of goods. 

Mr. Lever pointed to the success 
of organized labor in obtaining eco- 
nomic control at the point of pro- 
duction through collective bargaining 
to obtain higher wages, shorter hours 
and better working conditions. Con- 
sumers could do likewise, he argued, 
in improving their economic position 
through collective bargaining at the 
point of consumption, now unguarded 
by collective action. By setting up 
organizations which could bargain for 
them collectively, consumers could 
lower prices and force an improve- 
ment in the quality of the goods they 
bought and in the methods by which 
the goods were distributed. 

But these gains for the consumer 
were not to be obtained at the expense 
of the worker. Consumer organiza- 
tions must be certain that the goods 
they purchased were produced under 
fair labor conditions. Lower prices 
and improved quality were not to be 
obtained by forcing down wages. 
Such a result would be particularly 
unfortunate, since workers make up 
the bulk of the consumers and what 
was gained in lower prices would only 
be lost by the same group in lower 
wages. This combination of forces, 
workers and farmers increasing their 
returns through collective bargaining 
and consumers lowering prices 
through collective purchasing, Lever 
called ‘‘the economic squeeze’’. 
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Through its operations profits would 
be lowered and the standard of living 
of the people at large would be raised. 

In November, 1932 a small group 
which Mr. Lever had interested and 
ef which he was the leader incorpo- 
rated Cooperative Distributors. 
When buying was started, Mr. Lever 
was amazed at the discounts on whole- 
sale purchases and at the low prices 
of ordinarily trade-marked goods 
when sold unbranded. He saw a 
much greater advantage than he had 
imagined accruing to those who were 
able to combine their purchases. The 
extension of the program of purchas- 
ing tested goods would mean addi- 
tional savings to all concerned. Co- 
operative Distributors did not there- 
fore, merely content itself with ac- 
cepting into membership groups that 
could take advantage of its services. 
It set out aggressively to organize 
groups which could buy through the 
parent organization and to this work 
Mr. Lever gave generously of his 
abundant energies. 

The first affliated consumers’ club 
was organized in Trenton early in the 
fall of 1933. At first the organiz- 
ing activities were confined to greater 
New York and nearby New Jersey, 
but later Mr. Lever toured through 
many of the cities in the area north 
of the Potomac and Ohio Rivers and 
east of the Mississippi. A Chicago 
club was organized under his guidance 
in July, 1934. Everywhere Mr. Lev- 
er’s dynamic personality fired the en- 
thusiasm of his hearers and soon 
there was a group of clubs number- 
ing over fifty. 

The plan on which the clubs were 
organized involved democratically 
controlled unincorporated purchasing 


groups operating on cooperative prin- 
ciples. Savings were to be distributed 
pro rata on purchases after provision 
for educational work had been made 
and after paying the expenses of the 
organization. Reserves were to be 
accumulated. One dollar a year from 
the dues of each member was for- 
warded to Cooperative Distributors. 
This was credited toward the pur- 
chase of a five-dollar share of stock 
in that organization. 

Cooperative Distributors published 
a pamphlet known as the Consumers’ 
Defender. This bulletin was released 
quarterly at first and later bimonthly, 
with some irregularity. At first, ar- 
ticles of interest to consumers were 
published in the first pages while the 
back part of the Defender was a cata- 
logue of the goods carried and sup- 
plied by Cooperative Distributors. 
Later, the catalogue was issued sepa- 
rately, twice a year, though the De- 
fender continued to carry some mate- 
rial supplementary to the catalogue. 

As the number of groups increased, 
the parent organization in New York 
had to expand its facilities. In this 
it was handicapped by the practice of 
spending a large part of receipts in 
the work of organizing new consum- 
ers’ clubs. Nevertheless, headquar- 
ters was able to move from East Six- 
teenth Street and rent space in a build- 
ing on Irving Place at which it kept a 
small stock of goods. In addition to 
an office force, a technical staff was 
employed to test goods on the market 
to determine which should be bought, 
and to sample the goods purchased to 
see that the specified quality was main- 
tained. The staff was very ingenious 
in making its own test apparatus and 
in accomplishing a great deal with the 
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meager funds available. While goods 
were not always satisfactory, errors 
were surprisingly few. Additional 
items were included in the catalogue 
until the total reached about 250. 

Within the last year, Mr. Lever 
has taken a less active part in the man- 
agement of Cooperative Distributors. 
At present, the organization seems 
moving in the direction of narrowing 
its scope. It seems likely that Co- 
operative Distributors will leave to 
the Consumers’ Union the exploration 
of the consumers’ goods on the mar- 
ket, confining its testing activities to 
that necessary to maintain the quality 
of the goods it handles. Cooperative 
Distributors can then make use of the 
selective process conducted by the 
Consumers’ Union in determining 
what goods it will carry. 

The promoting of consumers’ clubs 
may carry itself henceforth. At any 
rate, Cooperative Distributors has 
curtailed its activities in that direc- 
tion. The financing of Cooperative 
Distributors will probably be largely 
through margins retained on goods 
handled as in the case of most whole- 
sale cooperatives. Stock ownership 
will probably be confined largely to 
the constituent consumers’ clubs. 

At present there are about 75 con- 
sumers’ clubs affiliated with Coopera- 
tive Distributors with a total member- 
ship of 2,500 to 3,000. While these 
clubs are found in many states, the 
majority of them are within three 
hundred miles of New York City with 
a concentration in Greater New York 
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and up-state New York. 
members number about 2,700 and 
there are some 50 affliated non-profit 


organizations. The staff numbers 
about 20 and the volume of business 
is about $100,000 annually. 

Mr. Lever intended that his or- 
ganization should serve the workers 
primarily and particularly union mem- 
bers. However, it was among white- 
collar workers of a rather high stand- 
ard of living that the participants in 
this movement have been chiefly re- 
cruited. So far labor unions have not 
lent much aid. Those who are now 
promoting consumers’ cooperation 
are practically unanimous in believing 
that it should be an instrument for 
improving the economic position of 
the masses rather than a toy of the 
classes. But this will not happen until 
the masses themselves have learned 
to see the potential value of organized 
consumer cooperation and of their 
own volition decide to utilize this 
method of increasing their real pur- 
chasing power. 

Consumers’ Clubs are a significant 
phase of the cooperative movement 
in America. The technique they are 
evolving can be applied readily and 
effectively by groups whose financial 
resources are too limited at the be- 
ginning to permit their setting up full- 
fledged cooperative stores. Consum- 
ers’ clubs are only stepping stones, of 
course, and should be considered 
merely as the first phase in the build- 
ing up of a sound consumer coopera- 
tive movement. 
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FIVE MILLION UNEMPLOYED; WHO WILL 
BE THE VICTIMS? 


Rupo.pH F. BERTRAM 


OT so long ago, we were pri- 
N marily concerned with the 
problem of recovery. Today 
we have definitely turned the corner 
and are well on our way to pros- 
perity, a prosperity, some assert, 
which will overshadow anything we 
have experienced prior to the crash of 
1929. Indeed all indications point 
the way toward an increasing indus- 
trial recovery. Plants are humming 
away at full or near full capacity; not 
a few are unable to fill orders as fast 
as they are received. Concerns, which 
for years operated at a loss, are again 
paying handsome dividends. Whole- 
sale and retail sales are larger than 
they have been for a long time. New 
records are established all around. 

In this upward surge there is one 
disquieting note, however. Employ- 
ment figures fail to climb as rapidly 
as might be expected with ever in- 
creasing business activity. Although 
in many branches of production 1929 
levels have been reached, or even sur- 
passed, there are at the present time 
still approximately nine million per- 
sons searching unsuccessfully for a 
place in the productive process. 

Will these nine million unemployed 
be absorbed in the near future? It is 
held quite probable that, unless con- 
siderable changes take place, from 
four to five million persons will find 
themselves without employment even 
at the peak of the coming boom. 
Thus the nation is at present faced 
with a problem which can not be un- 
derestimated, since to the mass of the 
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population prosperity will not return 
until unemployment has been reduced 
to a minimum. 

While it is clearly of greatest im- 
portance to find ways and means by 
which the figure of unemployment 
might most speedily be reduced, it 
seems desirable to determine who will 
most likely be the victims of this un- 
promising future, so that we may 
shape our policies accordingly. 

For our purpose it seems desirable 
to view our working population in 
terms of groups. Although it is not 
possible to establish distinctly define- 
able groups, some segregation is 
feasible and, it seems, important in 
analyzing the reemployment problem. 
I propose for our classification five 
groups, first, skilled workers below 
the age of 45; second, skilled workers 
above the age of 45; third, unskilled 
workers below the age of 40; fourth, 
unskilled workers above the age of 
40; fifth, clerical workers. 

This classification is rough, but 
seems sufficient. It is clear that skilled 
workers below the age of 45 will soon 
be back to work, if they are not al- 
ready employed. As early as in the 
spring of 1936 there was in several 
trades a definite shortage of workers 
falling within this group. Thus far 
the least fortunate seem to have been 
the building trades workers, but there 
is every indication that they too will 
be absorbed before long. As business 
activity will continue to increase, em- 
ployers will thus be compelled to hire 
those skilled workers who fall in our 











second group, despite their disinclina- 
tion to do so. 

In contrast to the skilled workers, 
older unskilled and semiskilled work- 
ers will be in a less fortunate position. 
It will be noted that the dividing line 
for unskilled workers has been set 
five years lower than for skilled work- 
ers. This difference is not arbitrary, 
for everyone knows that while the 
skilled worker becomes more skillful 
as he gets older and is able to offer 
high grade workmanship instead of 
physical strength, the unskilled work- 
er lacks such advantage. Since the 
tasks which he is expected to perform 
are relatively simple, his employer is 
constantly tempted to replace him 
with someone who has greater physi- 
cal strength and endurance, a younger 
person. Consequently the demand for 
such labor is concentrated in the age 
groups below forty, or even below 
thirty-five. 

An additional factor, which makes 
it increasingly harder for the un- 
skilled worker of over forty years of 
age to find employment, is the circum- 
stance that during the past six years 
there has been a more than normal 
increase in the number of unskilled 
workers in the lower age groups. 
Large numbers of those, who under 
normal conditions would have learned 
a trade or entered the white-collared 
class, were unable to do so during the 
depression years. They were com- 
pelled to either join the ranks of the 
unemployed or exist on casual labor- 
ing jobs. In spite of high-school and 
in not a few instances college educa- 
tion, these persons are, with few ex- 
ceptions, compelled to continue to 
compete for jobs as unskilled labor- 
ers, thereby making it increasingly 
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hard for the older workers in this 
class to find employment. 

What are the reasons for this lack 
of opportunities for the younger 
workers who would normally have 
risen out of the class of unskilled la- 


borers? There are several. Educa- 
tion is merely a tool. As the mechanic, 
who for years does not use his tools 
looses much of his skill, those who 
have years ago received their high- 
school certificates or college degrees, 
but who through subsequent years 
were unable to apply their training, 
have lost most of the investment they 
made in education, in so far as it 
would aid them in earning a living. 
Moreover, through years of unem- 
ployment, or spasmodic employment 
at work unrelated to their specific 
training, these individuals have, to a 
great extent, lost the vigor which is 
required for successful progression. 

Another important factor, which 
worked against this group, is found 
in the fact that not only the potential 
army of workers continued to grow 
at an estimated pace of about 600,000 
annually, but, from lack of suitable 
work for those who became of work- 
ing age, enrollments in high-schools 
and colleges increased from year to 
year during the depression. As a re- 
sult a proportionately greater army 
of qualified competitors for jobs lead- 
ing into the better paid occupations 
are available than would have been 
the case had the last seven years been 
more normal. 

Employers are aware of the over- 
supply of labor. The result is that, 
except where unions enforce reason- 
able standards, wages for apprentices 
will remain comparatively low. This 
gives the youngest members of the 
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labor force the edge, since they are 
usually still living at home and can 
expect partial support from other 
members of their families. In this 
competitive struggle those who en- 
tered the labor market several years 
ago but, because of the depression, 
were unable to enter a skilled trade 
are compelled to accept jobs which 
offer little opportunity for advance- 
ment. They, in contrast to the 
younger group, are compelled to 
stand on their own feet, many by now 
have their own families, and are 
forced to look toward immediate in- 
come rather than prospects of future 
earnings. 

A third factor is the preference em- 
ployers give to persons who have just 
completed their schooling when hir- 
ing apprentices or learners. From the 
economic point of view this action can 
well be defended, since it is desirable 
that a person spending several years 
in mastering a trade should be able 
to give the greatest possible number 
of years of service. Whether the 
justice of such procedure can be 
defended under the present circum- 
stances is questionable. Whether de- 
sirable or not, the rule exists never- 
theless. As a result the youngest gen- 
eration will have the first choice when 
there are openings for green hands in 
the skilled and clerical lines. 

We are back to the question raised 
at the beginning of our analysis. Who 
are the ones that will most probably 
be looking for jobs after business ac- 
tivity is going along at full speed? We 
found that there is reasonable expec- 
tation that those who are masters of 
a skill either in the trades or clerical 
lines will be absorbed unless they have 
become physically unfit to follow their 


calling. The youngest element in our 
working population, on the other 
hand, will be picked up early to fill the 
gaps that have been created in the 
six years in which training was prac- 
tically at a standstill. The ones who 
are best qualified will go first but it 
is probable that most of those who 
put forth sincere efforts will exper- 
ience little difficulty in being placed. 

Greater handicaps await those who 
completed their education during the 
early years of the depressicn. They, 
who, despite all obstacles and dis- 
couragement, resulting from lack of 
prospects, kept themselves in trim for 
the time which has now arrived will 
probably be able, if they are per- 
sistent, to edge in. The vast majority, 
however, will have to be satisfied with 
jobs in unskilled and semiskilled oc- 
cupations. Here they have the advan- 
tage by being in their prime of life, 
which is, after all, one of the domi- 
nant prerequisites for such jobs. They 
will not threaten the immediate se- 
curity of the younger generation of 
those unskilled workers who survived 
the depression. Their presence will be 
a bar to the reemployment of the un- 
skilled workers above the age of 
forty. This latter group will find it 
almost impossible to compete. They 
are the ones who will inevitably have 
to bear the greatest burden resulting 
from the maladjustment in the labor 
market. 

It becomes clear now that any 
sound reemployment plan must give 
special consideration to the problem 
of finding work for the older un- 
skilled worker. Proposals have al- 
ready been made that employers be 
compelled by the government to hire 
a larger percentage of workers who 
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are over forty-five years of age. Aside 
from the difficulty of enforcing such 
a demand, we should realize that this 
would not decrease unemployment 
but would merely change the trend 
which we have just outlined. Under it 
workers within the lower age groups 
would carry a greater part of the bur- 
den. It is possible that a resulting in- 
crease in the cost of production would 
actually increase the total number of 
“permanently” unemployed. 

The logical step therefore seems to 
be the continuation of a program of 
public works which will provide use- 
ful work and a decent income for 
those who, although they are able and 
willing to work, are not absorbed in 
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private employment. Under such a 
program the projects must be care- 
fully selected in order to provide 
work of such a nature as can be per- 
formed by the unemployed without 
impairment of efficiency. 


That sufficient useful work can be 
found no one can deny. The only ob- 
jection may be the great cost which 
such an undertaking would entail. 
However, even this objection has no 
validity as soon as we begin to realize 
the loss to the national economy re- 
sulting from mass-unemployment, not 
to mention the individual hardships 
resulting from extended involuntary 
idleness. 


MIDNIGHT 


A dappled sky floats placidly in dream 

Across the firmament, and the drowned stars 

Shine palely through the intermittent stream. 

Lost in the busy grass, a cricket scars 

The silence with his pin-point treble; faint 
Sleep-whisperings on the restless wind have stirred 
The sullen poplars, and their soft complaint 

Fills the attentive darkness. 


Quiet heard 


In quiet wakes the dormant soul of man 
At this hour the world 
Is pendant in a hollow pearl whose span 

Is boundless; it is fearsome to be furled 

In emptiness, to feel the night embrace 

The living earth with the cold kiss of space. 


CLAIRE HEALEY. 
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SMITH SIMPSON 


opened in Washington on April 

2 came to an end on April 17. 
Twenty-three countries were repre- 
sented. Of these, fifteen were rep- 
resented by complete delegations 
having a representative each of the 
government, workers and employers. 
Among the countries having complete 
delegations were the three whose 
delegations had to travel the great- 
est distance to reach the Conference, 
viz. China, India, and Japan. 

The delegation of the United 
States was the largest, consisting 
of fifty-two individuals. The United 
States delegates were: for the gov- 
ernment, John G. Winant; for work- 
ers, Emil Rieve; and for employers, 
O. Max Gardner. 

In addition to the countries repre- 
sented at the Conference by dele- 
gates, were four countries repre- 
sented by observers: Germany, Ru- 
mania, Turkey, and the U. S. S. R. 
The attendance of an observer from 
Germany had special significance, in- 
asmuch as Germany is no longer a 
member of the International Labor 
Organization and has not partici- 
pated in a conference of the I. L. O. 
since 1933, the year of its with- 
drawal. Italy was not represented 
at the Conference despite the fact 
that it has a considerable textile in- 
dustry and, as a large exporter of 
textiles, has much to gain from an 
international effort to improve con- 
ditions in the industry. Italy has 
been an inactive member of the 
I. L. O. for almost a year. Follow- 
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ing the imposition of sanctions by the 
League of Nations in the Italian war 
upon Ethiopia, the Italian govern- 
ment withdrew from active participa- 
tion in both the I. L. O. and the 
League. 

What were the results of the Con- 
ference? 

Looking at the thing broadly, the 
assembling of experts and responsi- 
ble representatives of governments, 
workers, and employers for the con- 
sideration of the problems of a tra- 
ditionally sweated-labor industry was 
in itself an achievement of the first 
order. If this does not seem so to 
you, perhaps you do not realize the 
difficulties which confront the hold- 
ing of a meeting which cuts across 
national boundaries and seeks to 
elevate human welfare above purely 
national or class interests. A con- 
ference of this character has not been 
held before. While the I. L. O. has 
held other technical conferences, the 
earlier technical conferences have 
been limited to specific labor condi- 
tions. The textile conference was 
designed to explore the causes of all 
labor conditions in an industry with 
a view to improving these conditions 
as well as the general prosperity of 
the industry. In doing this, the tex- 
tile conference considered not only 
the problems of workers but those of 
employers and producers. It is safe 
to say that a conference of this char- 
acter would not have been held had 
not the initiative, experience and lead- 
ership of the I. L. O. been available. 

The frankness of the discussions 








at the conference seems to be also an 
achievement in itself. Certain sub- 
jects, like devaluation of currencies 
and profits in the industry, received 
all too casual a treatment, due to the 
pressure of other subjects and the lim- 
ited time available. But for the most 
part, the discussion was systematic 
and revealing, with the least possible 
circumlocution. Discussion proceeded 
straight from the shoulder. As Mr. 
Winant said at the end, the simplicity 
which had characterized the sessions 
was reminiscent of the simplicity of a 
New England town meeting. If 
frankness and simplicity in interna- 
tional discussions are not achieve- 
ments in themselves, especially when 
substantial national interests are in- 
volved, then I must confess to know- 
ing very little of international con- 
ferences. 

Of course, a worker wants results. 
It is all very well, in his mind, to 
have an international meeting of ex- 
perts and responsible representatives. 
But after all, the meeting is held for 
a purpose—to better conditions of 
work. Frankness and simplicity of 
discussion are valuable—if they get 
somewhere. This is a practical way 
of looking at the thing, and no one 
can find objection to judging an in- 
stitution in the long run by its abil- 
ity to produce results. 

The I. L. O. has produced results. 
Its procedure of analyzing a problem 
before attempting to solve it has en- 
abled it to develop, and the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference to adopt, 58 
Conventions which, by March 15 of 
this year, had received 739 ratifica- 
tions. Technical conferences called 
by the I. L. O. at other times have 
brought governments, workers and 
employers together for direct discus- 
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sions and frank interchanges of 
views, which are important not only 
for adoption of Conventions but their 
subsequent ratification. This will un- 
doubtedly prove true of Conventions 
relative to the textile industry. 

For several reasons the holding of 
the textile conference and the char- 
acter of its discussions were more 
than ordinary achievements at this 
particular time. The conference was 
prepared and convened during a 
period in which two wars were being 
waged; in which the race of arma- 
ments was reaching an_ intensified 
stage; in which certain forms of in- 
ternational cooperation had reached 
a state of collapse. In spite of these 
adverse factors, governments met 
with workers and employers to dis- 
cuss seriously and systematically 
ways in which standards of living 
could be improved in an industry. 
Looked at from that angle, the con- 
ference, from just the two standpoints 
discussed, was a triumph. Interna- 
tional cooperation must be viewed 
realistically. It is not a miracle pro- 
duced by supernatural forces. It is 
man-made and an international con- 
ference must be prepared years in 
advance. Particularly is this true of 
an international conference at which 
political jockeying is eliminated and 
technical questions are discussed not 
from a national standpoint but a gen- 
eral social standpoint. With the tide 
of nationalism running high, bringing 
upon its crest the heavy momentum of 
preparations for war, international 
cooperation of the kind achieved in 
the textile conference has more than 
ordinary significance. 

Apart from these two considera- 
tions, one must consider also that a 
great many suggestions for future 


























action by the I. L. O. were made at 
the conference. This may not appear 
particularly satisfactory to those who 
have only a casual knowledge of the 
I. L. O. “What good are sugges- 
tions?” such people will ask. ‘What 
we want is action.” 

The textile conference was not 
planned as a conference for action. 
Action is taken by the Governing 
Body and the International Labor 
Conference. All other meetings are 
designed to assist the Governing 
Body and the International Labor 
Conference to come to decisions. 

Also to be borne in mind is that 
suggestions made at meetings con- 
vened by the I. L. O. are not merely 
suggestions. They fall upon ears 
which are eager for suggestions. The 
International Labor Office is not sim- 
ply a mechanism to which govern- 
ments resort for cooperation if they 
desire to cooperate. Initiative in the 
development of programs for the 
improvement of labor standards is 
not left to national governments. 
Initiative is assumed by the Interna- 
tional Labor Office. If the I. L. O. 
waited for national governments to 
come to it and say: “We wish you 
would do such-and-such; we would 
like you to undertake getting us to- 
gether for this or that purpose,” the 
I. L. GO. would not be where it is 
today. The I. L. O. goes to gov- 
ernments, workers and employers 
and says: “Here is a matter which 
should be looked into because of its 
effect on labor standards. We had 
better get together and see if some- 
thing can’t be done about it.” That 
is why suggestions for action by the 
I. L. O. made at the textile confer- 
ence have a special importance. They 
are not merely wishes breathed upon 
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the air. They are proposals for ac- 
tion by an institution accustomed to 
act. Many suggestions made at the 
conference can be expected to bear 
fruit through the International Labor 
Office. 

Of the suggestions made at the con- 
ference only the more significant can 
be reproduced in this space. They 
fell into four categories: (1) Sug- 
gestions for the improvement of sta- 
tistics concerning the textile industry; 
(2) suggestions for the increase of 
consumption of textiles; (3) sugges- 
tions for the improvement of produc- 
tion and distribution; and (4) sugges- 
tions for the improvement of labor 
standards. 


Statistics 


The most comprehensive study 
ever made of the textile industry 
was laid before the conference by 
the permanent staff of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization. The staff 
was obliged to admit, however, that 
because of the size of the industry, 
its complexities, the intricate struc- 
ture of its trade relations, the changes 
which the industry has undergone, 
and the many countries and climates 
involved, it was impossible for the 
report to deal with all the questions 
presented by conditions existing in 
the industry. Furthermore, there 
were gaps in the information avail- 
able to the I. L. O. 

Because of this, special attention 
was given at the conference to the 
improvement of statistics furnished 
to the I. L. O. by member govern- 
ments. A committee on statistics was 


one of the three committees estab- 
lished by the conference to assist it. 
As a result of the work of this com- 
mittee and the report which it sub- 
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mitted to the conference, three types 
of statistics are to be assembled by 
the International Labor Office: (1) 
quarterly statistics on employment, 
wages and hours in the textile indus- 
try, collected on a comparable basis; 
(2) more detailed statistics every five 
years on employment equipment, 
wages, workers’ and employers’ con- 
tributions to compulsory social in- 
surance schemes, and holidays, these 
statistics also to be collected on a 
comparable basis; and (3) statistics 
on cost of production, these to be on 
a comparable basis also. 

The most controversial of these 
recommendations was the last. Re- 
sisted by the British employers’ dele- 
gate, it was warmly supported by the 
entire delegations of certain countries, 
as the United States and France; by 
the Canadian and Japanese govern- 
ments; and by all the workers’ dele- 
gates. Statistics on cost of produc- 
tion underlie much of the action 
which might be undertaken by the 
I. L. O. to equalize labor standards 
of the various textile-producing coun- 
tries. Without such statistics, the 
success of the I. L. O. in dealing with 
certain of the fundamental causes of 
low labor standards in textiles would 
be seriously jeopardized. Evidence 
of the importance which the I. L. 
O. itself attached to the collection 
of cost-of-production statistics was 
given by the attendance of the sec- 
retary general of the conference, 
Harold Butler, at the meetings of 
the sub-committee of the statistical 
committee which dealt with this sub- 
ject. 


Consumption and Production 


The importance to the textile in- 
dustry of mass purchasing power 


was frequently emphasized at the 
Conference. Rather striking figures 
were submitted by the United States 
government illustrating the fact that 
consumption of textile products 
among low income industrial work- 
ers in the United States expands 
more rapidly than income. Family 
budget studies made by the Depart- 
ment of Labor were adduced which 
showed that as family incomes rise 
from $1,000 to $2,700 a year, the 
total dollar expenditures on clothing 
increase in some cities as much as 
seven-fold. 

Delegates from India stated that 
the per capita consumption of textile 
products in India is at present only 
16.4 yards per year, but that it would 
require several times as many yards 
a year for a man to be adequately 
clothed in that country. Statements 
along similar lines were advanced in 
respect to Poland, Mexico, and other 
countries, indicating that if the pur- 
chasing power of peoples in such 
countries could be increased employ- 
ment in the textile industry might 
be greatly increased. 

Among the suggestions incorpo- 
rated in the report on these subjects 
adopted by the conference were the 
reduction of tariff barriers, improve- 
ments in the efficiency of production 
and in the quality of raw materials 
so as to reduce prices, rationaliza- 
tion of distribution, the increase 
and stabilization of mass purchasing 
power by the establishment of mini- 
mum wage laws, and the creation of 
an international tripartite commit- 
tee within the International Labor 
Organization to study further the 
conditions in the industry and meas- 
ures needed for its rehabilitation and 
expansion. 
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Of these suggestions, the last-men- 
tioned is one of the most important. 
While the I. L. O. is a permanent 
organization, it does not have a large 
enough staff for great specialization 
on the problems of any one industry. 
If progress is to be made in ameli- 
orating conditions in the textile in- 
dustry, considerable concentration on 
its problems is needed. The perma- 
nence and experience of the I. L. O. 
should insure to the tripartite com- 
mittee a degree of stability and con- 
tinuity which it otherwise would not 
have. On the other hand, the tri- 
partite committee will enable a de- 
gree of specialization in the textile 
industry which the I. L. O. staff 
could not, at this time, achieve. 

The proposed tripartite committee 
will deal not only with labor condi- 
tions in the industry but with the 
problems of textile producers. In- 
deed, if the discussions of the con- 
ference are an indication of the scope 
of the committee’s activities, it will 
also undertake the broader task of 
studying the social effects of textile 
problems and the effects of general 
economic conditions on the textile 
industry. The committee might be 
viewed as the beginning of an inter- 
national N. R. A. for the textile in- 
dustry. 


Labor Standards 


Recommendations made by dele- 
gates at the conference covered a 
wide range of subjects. Collective 
bargaining was recommended. Since 
collective agreements do not always 
offer adequate safeguards for effec- 
tive regulation of working conditions, 
the enactment of legislation to sup- 
plement and to apply collective agree- 
ments was likewise recommended. 
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Reduction of hours was urged by 
many workers, employers and gov- 
ernments. A valuable statement on 
the effect of the 40-hour week under 
N. R. A. on his cotton mills was made 
to the conference by Robert R. West, 
president and treasurer of the River- 
side and Dan River Cotton Mills of 
Danville, Virginia. The statement 
was of such great interest to the dele- 
gates and advisers it was immediately 
mimeographed in full and distributed 
to the Conference. An excerpt from 
the statement follows: 


“Insofar as manufacturing costs 
are concerned, there are two factors 
of utmost importance to those of us 
who are charged with the responsi- 
bilities of conducting industrial enter- 
prises. In the first place, it is im- 
portant to a manufacturing executive 
that the relationship between the vari- 
ous elements of his cost of production 
be watched closely. Let us in the first 
instance, therefore, examine the effect 
of the change from the 55-hour week 
to the 40-hour week in this respect. 
During the 55-hour period the cost 
of raw materials amounted to 42 
per cent of the total manufacturing 
charges; manufacturing supplies 
amounted to 13 per cent; cost of labor 
was 27 per cent; and overhead manu- 
facturing expense amounted to 18 per 
cent." "Boslan the three years cov- 
ered by the 40-hour work week the 
cost of raw materials amounted to 
46 per cent of total manufacturing 
charges; manufacturing supplies, 14 
per cent; labor, 29 per cent; and 
manufacturing expense, II per cent.” 


It is to be noted that there was a 


*The “ss-hour period” referred to by Mr. 
West are the years 1927-1932 inclusive. 

*The three years covered by the 40-hour 
work week are 1934-1936 inclusive. Mr. West 
excluded the year 1933 entirely as it had been 
on a 55-hour schedule partly and on a two- 
shift 40-hour schedule partly. 
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significant divergence in relationship 
between these items of cost only in 
the item of manufacturing expense. 
As to the total direct manufacturing 
charges (i. e., eliminating fixed ex- 
pense), the percentages were as fol- 
lows: for raw materials during the 
55-hour period, 52 per cent; and dur- 
ing the 40-hour period, 52 per cent. 
Manufacturing supplies amounted to 
15 per cent of the total direct manu- 
facturing charges during each of 
the two periods. And labor costs 
amounted to 33 per cent of total 
direct manufacturing charges during 
each of the two periods. It can be 
seen that the delicate relationship be- 
tween elements of cost was not dis- 
turbed by the change. 

“In the second place, total as dis- 
tinguished from relative costs are of 
importance. Let us examine the ef- 
fect upon these. Using the average 


of the 6-year 55-hour period as a base 


of 100, total manufacturing expendi- 
tures for the 3-year 40-hour period 
amounted to approximately 152; that 
is to say, the increase in production 
was slightly in excess of the increase 
in cost of production. This means, 
of course, that the actual unit cost of 
production under the 40-hour sched- 
ule was somewhat less on the average 
than the actual unit cost under the 5 5- 
hour schedule. Broken down, the cost 
indices were as follows: raw materi- 
als 164, manufacturing supplies 163, 
labor 160, manufacturing expense 92. 
The embarrassment which faced in- 
dustrial management however, when 
this change in working hours was 
made was not the relative average 
labor cost spread over a period of 
years, but the immediate rise brought 
about by paying for 40 hours of work 
the same amount as had been paid for 
55 hours. In view of the anticipated 
rise in labor costs for this reason 
amounting to 37% per cent, and also 
the very substantial rise in raw ma- 
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terial costs which occurred at the 
same time, it was suggested to man- 
agement that it would do well to 
review its technical procedures to as- 
certain if by any change it were pos- 
sible to absorb part of this anticipated 
rise in costs by a revision of technical 
procedures. It is interesting to note 
that within 18 months after the in- 
troduction of the 40-hour work week 
the actual increase in labor costs was 
I2 per cent, rather than the antici- 
pated 37% per cent, without in any 
way lowering wage rates. By way 
of example, 5.8 cents per unit was 
the direct labor cost at one of our 
plants under the 55-hour week. Upon 
changing to a 40-hour week the an- 
ticipated cost became 8 cents per unit. 
The actual labor cost became 6% 
cents per unit or a net increase of 
I2 per cent because of the shorter 
work week. This was made possible 
by the utilization of improved ma- 
chinery, better arrangement of proc- 
esses and application of skilled labor, 
and a more adequate scheduling of 
the flow of production, and better 
selection of raw materials. Méill rec- 
ords indicate that production units, 
per man-hour, rose in the course of 
that time from 4 units per man-hour 
to 5. It can be seen, therefore, that 
the shock to costs brought about by 
the drastic change in working hours 
became absorbed to the extent of ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of the anti- 
cipated rise by technological means, 
better machinery, more convenient ar- 
rangement of processing, and more 
accurate control. The necessity and 
possibility of improved technology, 
therefore, was the third fact thrown 
up in bold relief by the change from 
55 hours to 40 hours. It seems to 
be reasonably clear that it cannot be 
said categorically or with universal 
validity that the reduction of hours of 
work from 55 to 40 necessarily raises 
labor costs in the same proportion.” 











THE I. L. O. MONTH BY MONTH 


Prohibition of night work by 
women and young persons was like- 
wise recommended at the conference, 
and those countries which have not 
yet ratified the International Labor 
Conventions dealing with night work 
were urged to do so. 

The conference received proposals 
to regulate the stretch-out. This sub- 
ject may be discussed in detail at the 
forthcoming meeting of the Govern- 
ing Body in May. 

Attention was drawn to the effort 
now being made in Geneva to in- 
crease the age limitation in the In- 
ternational Labor Conventions deal- 
ing with child labor from 14 to 15; 
and support of this effort was urged 
by many delegates. 

The Chinese government delegate 
took occasion to point out that im- 
provement in labor legislation in 
China was difficult, if not altogether 
out of the question, as long as Chi- 
nese factory legislation did not apply 
to factories having extraterritorial 
privileges. His point was that even 
if China improved her labor stand- 
ards, these would be undermined by 
low standards of factories in the In- 
ternational Settlement, as these fac- 
tories are not subject to Chinese law. 
Stricter Chinese legislation would 
also drive textile factories to extra- 
territorial protection. Added signifi- 
cance to this statement was given by 
the Director of the I. L. O., who said 
that 45 per cent of textile workers 
in China are employed in textile fac- 
tories owned by foreigners and not 
subject to Chinese law. The Direc- 


tor stated that the I. L. O. had at 
various times attempted to obtain the 
agreement of governments enjoying 
extraterritorial privileges in China to 
surrender factories to the control of 
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Chinese labor legislation. When, in 
1931, at the request of the Chinese 
government, the I. L. O. sent two 
persons to advise in the drafting of 
a Chinese Labor Code, this question 
was presented; and in 1934 it was 
raised in the International Labor 
Conference. Accordingly, in 1935, 
the Director of the I. L. O. had an 
informal meeting of governments 
concerned, viz., Belgium, China, 
France, Great Britain, Japan and 
the United States. An agreement 
was arrived at and later this agree- 
ment was approved by the Municipal 
Council of the International Settle- 
ment, but it was not approved by the 
supreme authority of the Settlement. 
The Director promised to renew in- 
ternational discussions on this and to 
report his progress. 

The significance of the textile con- 
ference lies in the fact that it is not 
an isolated conference but is a con- 
ference in a system of conferences. It 
is not one effort but a link in a chain 
of efforts. The discussions regard- 
ing the improvement of statistics, for 
instance, now makes possible investi- 
gations which had been proposed by 
a committee of the Governing Body 
of the I. L. O. in 1931, but which were 
never carried out because of the ab- 
normal conditions caused by the de- 
pression. The textile conference 
therefore has made possible progress 
delayed for six years. Unquestion- 
ably, the conference has made prog- 
ress possible along other lines and the 
acceleration of agreement produced 
by the conference will find effect in 
the future sessions of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference. 

In emphasizing the dependence of 
the textile industry upon world-wide 
purchasing power, and the depen- 








dence of labor standards in this in- 
dustry upon the variety of economic, 
financial and commercial policies of 
nations, which affect such purchasing 
power, the conference has undoubt- 
edly embarked the I. L. O. upon a 
wider field of action than it has here- 
tofore essayed. With the growing 
interdependence of the world, labor 
conditions have become more suscep- 
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tible to changes in world economic 
conditions, to currency fluctuations, 
to price changes and to a host of 


other factors. The textile confer- 
ence recognized this fact. The I. L. 
O. has given evidence in this confer- 
ence of its recognition of the need 
of regulating conditions which deter- 
mine labor standards as well as set- 
ting up labor standards themselves. 


MOTHER EARTH 


I will not soon forget thee, Mother Earth, 

Though I may journey from thy breast afar: 
Though I shall have a new ecstatic birth 

Beyond the sun, beyond the utmost star. 
I shall remember where the roses are, 

And I shall miss the daisy’s springtime mirth 
Amid the clover, in her golden car, 

The billowy grass, the modest violet’s worth. 
I will not soon forget or slander thee, 

O, fruitful mother of the fleeting years, 
Though I grow Angel-tall in spheres above: 

From the deep well of Life thou drewest for me, 
Amid the parching sands, the gift of tears, 

And from the rock thou smotest the stream of Love! 





JoHN JEROME ROONEY, 
Catholic World. 
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PRINCIPLES ESTABLISHED BY THE 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD—II’ 


Majority Rule 
[: OUR last issue we began the 


discussion of ‘the principles estab- 

lished by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board by the consideration of 
the problems arising under section 9 
of the Act which authorizes the Board 
to determine in any controversy con- 
cerning representation which organi- 
zation should represent workers in 
collective bargaining. 

The need for placing representa- 
tion in collective bargaining squarely 
upon the basis of the majority rule 
was early recognized in labor law. 
The National War Labor Board ap- 
plied this principle consistently during 
the war years. Out of this experience 
gradually and slowly built up, the 
definitive formulation of the majority 
rule principle finally developed. The 
clear-cut statement of the principle 
was laid down in 1934 by the Na- 
tional Labor Board in the Denver 
Tramway case and by the first Na- 
tion Labor Relations Board in the 
famous case of the Houde Engineer- 
ing Company. 

In the present National Labor Re- 
lations Act the majority rule principle 
was written into the statute to govern 
the designation of representatives in 
all controversies concerning represen- 
tation affecting interstate commerce. 
In accordance with section 9 (a) of 


* This is the second in a series of articles sum- 
marizing the leading statements made by the 
National Labor Relations Board in determining 
questions of policy involved in the administra- 


the Act, representatives designated 
or selected for the purpose of collec- 
tive bargaining by a majority of the 
employees in a unit appropriate for 
such purposes, are the exclusive repre- 
sentatives of all the employees in such 
unit with respect to collective bar- 
gaining. The same principle applies 
to the procedure under section 9 (c) 
which is designed to give the Board 
the necessary investigatory powers to 
determine whether or not a majority 
of the employees in an appropriate 
unit desire the same organization to 
represent them. In the cases decided 
under section 9 (c) when the Board 
has certified representatives without 
holding elections it has required proof 
that the majority of those eligible had 
designated the organization which 
was certified. 

In all cases decided prior to August 
1936, when certification was given 
after the holding of an election, the 
organization certified had to receive 
the majority vote of those eligible in 
the unit found appropriate. On this 
basis the organization so designated 
was certified in accordance with sec- 
tion 9 (a), as the exclusive represent- 
ative of all employees in such unit. 

In the case of the R. C. A. Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc.,? the em- 
ployer through its company union 
waged a campaign to boycott the elec- 
tion with the result that out of 9,752 
employees only 3,016 cast ballots in 
the election supervised by the Board. 
In view of this the Board ruled that 





tion of the Act under which the Board operates. 
The first article appeared in the April 1937 
issue of THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.—Editor. 
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?Case No. R-39, direction of election issued 
August 3, 1936; certification of representatives 
issued November 7, 1936. 
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the organization receiving a majority 
vote of the eligible employees ac- 
tually voting in the election is to be 
certified as the exclusive representa- 
tive. In this connection the Board 
stated that there were three possible 
interpretations of the words “by a 
majority of the employees” used in 
section 9 (a) of the Act: 

“(1) the phrase bg age | of the 
employees’ refers to an afirmative 
majority of the employees eligible to 
vote, so that to be certified as the ex- 
clusive representative an organization 
must have received a number of 
afirmative votes equal to a majority 
of the employees eligible to vote in 
the election; (2) the phrase ‘majority 
of the employees’ refers to the em- 
ployees participating in the election, 
so that the organization which is the 
victor in an election participated in 
by at least a majority of the eligible 
employees is to be certified as the ex- 
clusive representative; (3) the phrase 
‘majority of the employees’ refers to 
a majority of the eligible employees 
voting in the election, so that the or- 
ganization receiving a majority of 
the votes cast is to be certified as the 
exclusive representative.” 

The Board in support of its adop- 
tion of the third interpretation, said 
in part: 

“. , . this interpretation should be 
carefully explored. In such a consid- 
eration the special factors operating 
in labor elections must be kept in 
mind. The facts of the instant case 
are especially important in this re- 
gard, for they illustrate the inadvis- 
ability of an interpretation which 
fastens upon actual participation of 
a majority of the eligible employees. 
Such an interpretation defeats the 
purpose of the Act by placing a pre- 
mium upon tactics of intimidation and 
sabotage. Minority organizations 
merely by peacefully refraining from 
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voting could prevent certification of 
organizations which they could not 
defeat in an election. Even where 
their strength was insufficient to make 
a peaceful boycott effective, such 
minority organizations by waging a 
campaign of terrorism and intimida- 
tion could keep enough employees 
from participating to thwart certifi- 
cation. Employers could adopt a 
similar strategy and thereby deprive 
their employees of representation for 
collective bargaining. 

“Tn all such situations the purpose 
of the Act would be thwarted. One 
of its basic policies is to encourage 
‘the practice and procedure of collec- 
tive bargaining’ between an employer 
and his employees. Section 9 (a), 
and especially the election procedure, 
is designed to promote collective bar- 
gaining by means of a prompt deter- 
mination of the representative of the 
employees to carry on that bargain- 
ing. The object of the whole proce- 
dure is the elimination of obstructions 
to the free flow of commerce caused 
by the refusal to accept the procedure 
of collective bargaining. The realiza- 
tion of that object thus depends upon 
the efficacy of the election device as 
a peaceful means of settling disputes 
between contesting labor organiza- 
tions. If an election is allowed to 
fail on account of the causes men- 
tioned above, the result will be the 
continuation of unrest and strife con- 
sequent upon the doubt as to which 
organization is entitled to represent 
the employees. In the instant case 
such doubt has already led to a bitter 
strike which materially disrupted the 
commerce of the Company. A fail- 
ure to certify in this case would per- 
petuate the conditions which caused 
that strike and thereby defeat the in- 
tent of the Act. 

* > * 


“It is an accepted canon of stat- 
utory construction that an unwise and 
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unworkable interpretation is to be 
rejected if another, and sensible, in- 
terpretation is at hand. Consequently, 
we feel that the third interpretation 
mentioned above, a majority of the 
eligible employees voting in the elec- 
tion, is required if the intent of Con- 

ress in enacting the Act is to be ful- 
filled. Such an interpretation is in 
harmony with decisions of the Su- 
preme Court interpreting similar 
phrases to refer to the votes cast 
rather than to the number of eligible 
voters.” 


The Board also said: 


‘“... The last sentence of Para- 
graph 5 of that agreement states that 
‘the Company and the Union agree 
that the sole bargaining agency shall 
be the candidate receiving a majority 
of the votes of all those eligible to 
vote in such an election.’ The Com- 


pany contends that under this sentence 


the Union needed the affirmative 
votes of a majority of the eligible 
voters and having failed to secure 
such a number of votes cannot be 
certified as the exclusive representa- 
tive. But such a contention overlooks 
entirely the fact that the election was 
not held pursuant to the agreement, 
to which the Board was not a party, 
but as the result of an investigation 
and hearing conducted by the Board 
in accordance with the authority con- 
ferred upon it by the Act. Under 
that authority the Board’s power is 
an exclusive one and not in any way 
dependent upon, or affected by, such 
agreements between private parties 
in situations of this nature. Conse- 
quently, the Act and not the agree- 
ment furnishes the rule that must 
guide the Board in its determination. 

“However, in view of the nature 
of the agreement and the possibility 
of the occurrence of similar agree- 
ments in later cases, it may be profit- 
able to analyze it further in the light 
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of the Company’s contention that it 
embodies the principle of an afiirma- 
tive designation by a majority of the 
eligible employees.* Under such a 
contention, the last sentence must be 
taken to read as follows: ‘The Com- 
pany states that it will recognize as 
the exclusive representative only that 
organization which shall receive a 
number of votes equal to a majority 
of the eligible employees and that an 
organization receiving a lesser num- 
ber shall neither be recognized nor 
bargained with collectively.’ But as 
seen above, the Act in Sections 8 (5) 
and 9 (a) provides that an organiza- 
tion receiving a majority of the votes 
cast at an election becomes the exclu- 
sive representative for the unit and 
the employer must bargain with it. 
Thus this portion of the agreement, 
if construed as contended by the Com- 
pany, is tantamount to a violation of 
the Act and its declared policy and 
therefore cannot be given any effect 
by the Board. Weil v. Neary, 278 
U. S. 160 (1929) ; Miller v. Ammon, 
145 U.S. 421 (1892); Norman v. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., 294 
U. S. 240 (1935), and cases cited 
therein, pp. 306-311; cf. System Fed- 


% “Despite the Company’s contention, the agree- 
ment is susceptible of another, and more reason- 
able, construction. The first sentence in Para- 
graph 5 reads as follows: ‘The Company and 
the Union agree to an election to be held under 
the auspices of the National Labor Relations 
Board and in accordance with the National 
Labor Relations Act. ... The second sentence 
speaks of an election to be conducted ‘in com- 
plete accordance with that Act.’ In view of such 
language it is a reasonable interpretation of the 
agreement to read the last sentence of Paragraph 
5 as merely embodying the views of the parties 
as to what is the rule of the Act, i.e. their inter- 
pretation of Section 9 (a). If that interpretation 
is erroneous, no violence is done to the intent 
of the parties if the Board applies the proper 
interpretation of Section 9 (a) to the situation, 
for the election would unquestionably be‘ ‘in 
accordance with the National Labor Relations 
Act” (Under this construction of the agreement, 
the basic question must be answered solely by 
reference to Section 9 (a).” 
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eration No. 40 v. Virginian Railway 
Company, 11 F. Supp. 621, 628 (E. 
D. Va., 1935). Even if the last sen- 
tence be said to be no more than a 
decision by the Union not to press its 
claim as the exclusive representative 
unless it received a number of votes 
equal to a majority of the eligible 
employees, that decision must be re- 
garded as being subject to change at 
any time, for a binding agreement 
preventing it from representing em- 
ployees in accordance with the Act 
would likewise be contrary to the 
policy of the Act and therefore of no 
effect. Nor could the Union be said 
to be estopped by reason of any such 
agreement. Waskey v. Hammer, 
223 U.S. 85 (1912); Pope Manu- 
facturing Company v. Gormully, 144 
U. S. 224 (1892). The agreement 
therefore has no effect upon the deter- 
mination of the issues in this proceed- 
ing.” * 

“Followed, as to the effect of such an agree- 
ment, in Matter of American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Company, et al., Cases Nos. R-61, R-62 and 
R-63, decision and certification of representatives 
issued December 12, 1936. 
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The same interpretations of “ma- 
jority of the employees” was adopted 
in the certification of the union in 
Matter of  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company, a Corporation, 
and Gatemen, Watchmen, and Mis- 
cellaneous Waterfront Workers Un- 
ion, Local 38-124; International Long- 
shoremen’s  Association,® where, 
though 55 employees were eligible to 
vote, only 19 cast ballots, 17 for the 
union and two against it. 

In Matter of American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company, and Oceanic & 
Oriental Navigation Company, and 
Williams Steamship Corporation, and 
National Organization Masters, 
Mates & Pilots of America, West 
Coast Local No. 90,° the Board certi- 
fied the petitioning union, where the 
number who voted constituted a ma- 
jority of those eligible, and a majority 
of those who voted selected the union 
which was certified. 

®Case No. R-46, certification of representa- 
tives issued December 11, 1936. 
*Cases Nos. R-61, R-62 and R-63, decision 


and certification of representatives issued De- 
cember 12, 1936. 


DIRGE FOR A MOUNTAIN MAN 


Stout heart to steep hill, 
Earth melts behind you; 
Firm faith and strong will, 
No mist shall blind you. 


Up, up the crag still 
Bravely endeavor! 
Stout heart to steep hill, 
Starward forever! 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 
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AGRICULTURAL WORKERS AND SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 


“ QUAL rights of agricultural 
workers with industrial work- 
ers in all pending social and 

labor legislation which the American 

Federation of Labor initiates or sup- 

ports” were called for in a resolution 

which was adopted unanimously at 

Tampa last November. The resolu- 

tion refers especially to the exclusion 

of “agricultural labor” from the 
benefits of the old-age retirement pro- 
gram of the Social Security Act. 

The Social Security Board is in 
hearty agreement with the purpose 
of this resolution. The Chairman of 
the Board, Mr. Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
so stated to the Finance Committee 
of the United States Senate at a re- 
cent hearing in Washington. Mr. 
Altmeyer added, however, that be- 
cause of the administrative difficul- 
ties involved, the Board needed more 
time to work out a plan for including 
agricultural workers—a year or two 
more, in all probability. 


Facing the Difficulties 


What are some of those difficul- 
ties? With the Social Security Board 
and organized workers agreed on a 
common purpose here, it is important 
for all concerned to examine the prob- 
lem. Any plan to extend the Social 
Security Act as it stands to agricul- 
tural workers on the same terms as 
to industrial workers must reckon 
with the conditions of farm employ- 
ment. Here are some facts in the 
situation: 


(1) The old-age retirement plan 
provides benefits for wage earners— 
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not for self-employed persons, or in- 
dividual workers who contract for 
jobs with their customers. Extend- 
ing this law to agricultural workers 
would mean, of course, extending it 
to the men and women who are em- 
ployed on farms and receive wages 
for their farm work. Farmers who 
do their own work would not be cov- 
ered. Nor would farm owners or 
tenants, or share-croppers. No bene- 
fits would go to the farmer’s sons and 
daughters who do work on the home 
farm but receive no pay for it. 

(2) There are about 6 million 
farm owners and tenants in this coun- 
try—or were when the 1930 census 
was taken. These are the potential 
employers, but less than half of them 
employ help, according to estimates 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
In other words, there were about 2,- 
700,000 farm employers in 1930. 
But that is almost as many as we find 
in all industry and business combined. 

(3) The census showed more than 
2,600,000 farm workers employed 
for pay. The other farm workers re- 
ported—over 1,500,000—were mem- 
bers of the farm families and were 
unpaid. In other words, on the farms 
the country over, the average was 
about one employer—maybe more— 
to every wage worker. 

(4) Farm work is seasonal, and 
irregular at that. The farm worker 
averages about 6 months’ work a 
year. 

(5) Farm workers by the thou- 
sands move from place to place every 
year, following the crops. 
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(6) Farm work is paid for in many 
ways—sometimes all cash, but often 
partly in cash and partly in board and 
lodging, which must be accounted for, 
under the Social Security Act, in terms 
of cash. 


So much by way of suggesting the 
farm employment picture. What 
would have to be done to bring the 
farm wage workers under the pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act? 


The Size of the Job 


Extending the Act to agricultural 
workers would mean requiring the 
same things of farm employers and 
farm employees that are now re- 
quired of industrial employers and 
their employees—which is fair 
enough, no doubt. The size of the 
Government’s job, however, as com- 
pared with the present requirements, 
would be something like this: 

The present records, involving pay 
rolls of 2%4 to 3 million employers, 
would be doubled in number, with 
new complexities to keep track of be- 
cause of the irregular character of 
employment on some 2% million 
farms or more. 

Taxes now collected from 2% to 3 
million employers, most of whom are 
concentrated in the cities and towns, 
would have to be collected from 
nearly twice as many employers, half 
of whom would be scattered from 
end to end of the United States. 
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Wage records now being estab- 
lished for 26 million workers, most 
of whom work in the same territory 
all year, would be increased to in- 
clude some 29 million workers, or 
more, many of whom would be on the 
move much of the time, with irregular 
employment. Wages would have to 
be reckoned in cash, although usually 
paid partly in cash, partly in board 
and lodging. 

This very rough outline of the pic- 
ture assumes that all employers, in 
industry and on the farms, and all the 
workers as well, understand exactly 
what is required of them, and act ac- 
cordingly. In other words, it as- 
sumes 100 per cent compliance with 
the law. We have not reckoned, 
here, with methods of enforcement. 

And the Social Security Act is new. 
The old-age retirement plan in par- 
ticular is new in this country. We 
have had no experience with such an 
undertaking, and no country in the 
world has had experience on such a 
huge scale as the Government of the 
United States must operate. The 
practical task before us is how to ap- 
ply the provisions of the old-age re- 
tirement plan to agricultural workers 
and make it work. This is a problem 
the Social Security Board must pon- 
der, and so must the workers them- 
selves, for all of us agree that a way 
must be found. 


MOUNTAIN TOPS 


Mountains and resting clouds and climbing trees, 
The higher climbing sun, you show me these. 
O, if I saw but mountains and clouds and trees 


I think perhaps my heart could bear the thing; 
The autumn would not burn me, and the spring— 
I might not so much dread the miracle thing! 





SisTER M. MADELEVA. 
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Federal Labor Union No. 18272— 
Agreement 


HIS agreement made and con- 
Trasded at Warren, Ohio, this 

second day of January, 1937, by 
and between the Ohio Corrugating 
Company, party of the first part 
hereinafter designated as employer 
and Federal Labor Union No. 18272 
of the Ohio Corrugating Company, 
party of the second part, hereinafter 
designated as employees. 

Witnesseth : 

That the employer and employee 
in consideration of the mutual prom- 
ises and agreements contained herein 
hereby contract and agree that the 
following working agreement be- 
tween said parties shall be and hereby 
is adopted. 


General Working Agreement 


Section 1. The company shall 
agree to meet and treat with duly 
accredited officers and committees of 
the Union upon all questions arising 
between the Company and the Union. 

Section 2. Any employee who has 
been discharged or suspended by the 
Company and feels aggrieved, shall 
have the right to have his case taken 
up by the officers of the Union. Such 
case shall be first taken up by the 
officers of the Union with the General 
Superintendent of the Company. If 
no agreement can be reached with the 
General Superintendent, the case 
shall be then taken up with the Gen- 
eral Manager. 

Section 3. Any member of the as- 
sociation or Union elected or ap- 
pointed to office in this district or the 
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UNION AGREEMENTS 


Parent Office or branch, upon his re- 
tirement from office or appointment, 
shall be placed in his former position, 
or its equivalent in the employ of the 
Company. 

Section 4. In the event that work 
becomes slack and it is necessary to 
reduce forces, all employees who have 
been employed less than ninety days, 
in any department, shall be laid off in 
the order in which they have been 
hired. And if it is still necessary to 
reduce the forces further, there shall 
be an equal division of time in the 
various departments where the slack 
of work exists among the employees 
capable of doing the work to the sat- 
isfaction of the Superintendent and 
the Committee. Seniority rule shall 
prevail. 

Section 5. The Company shall 
adopt a check-off system which shall 
be used for collecting of Initiation 
Fees, Monthly Dues and Assessments 
from all employees who have signed 
an order authorizing the Company to 
make these deductions as specified in 
the Union’s Financial Secretary’s re- 
port. This report shall be in the Com- 
pany Paymaster’s possession on the 
Twelfth (12th) day of each month. 
The amount of check-off shall be made 
payable to the Union’s Financial Sec- 
retary on the Twenty-fifth (25th) of 
each month. 

Section 6. It is understood that all 
employees shall be American citizens 
either by birth or by Naturalization 
papers, except those who are now in 
our employ and are willing, but 
through no choice of their own, have 
been unable to secure naturalization 
papers and those who are not citizens 
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and are now employed shall be dis- 
missed unless they make an honest 
effort to secure such naturalization 
papers. 

Section 7. It is understood that the 
officers of the organization and the 
plant committee will use their best 
efforts at all times to see that em- 
ployees are conscientious and honest 
in every respect, and that they will at 
all times conduct themselves in such a 
manner as to clearly indicate that 
they not only have the interest of 
their fellow-employees in mind, but 
also the interests of the employer, as 
well; because if the employer and 
employees are to succeed it is neces- 
sary that there be the fullest sense of 
cooperation between both employer 
and employee at all times, and it is 
further understood that the shop 
committee report to the management 
any discrepancies along this line or 
anything that will tend to break down 
this cooperation. 


Special Working Agreement 


Section 1. The employer shall 
adopt an eight (8) hour working day 
and five (5) days per week. 

Section 2. Eight (8) continuous 
hours shall constitute a working day 
in any twenty-four hour period. 

Section 3. The regular quitting 
time (3:30) shall be enforced at all 
times. 

Section 4. No employee shall re- 
ceive less than three hours time when 
called to report for work. 

Section 5. The working week shall 
begin on each Monday morning at 
7 o'clock a. m. and shall end on the 
following Saturday morning at 7 
o’clock a. m., thus giving 120 regular 
working hours. 


Section 6. All time of employment 
over the regular eight (8) hour work- 
ing day or trick, shall be classified as 
overtime and compensated at the 
rate of one and one-half (114) times 
the regular rate of pay. 

Section 7. Any employee engaged 
between the hours of Saturday morn- 
ing seven (7:00) o’clock a. m. and 
Monday morning seven (7:00) 
o’clock a. m. shall be compensated at 
one and one-half (114)times the 
regular rate of pay. 

Section 8. All legal holidays shall 
be compensated at twice (2) the reg- 
ular rate of pay and all said holidays 
shall begin at (12:00) a. m., to 
(7:00) o'clock a. m., the following 
day after the holiday and the follow- 
ing days shall be considered as holi- 
days, to wit: January 1, or New 
Year’s Day; May 30, or Memorial 
Day; July 4, or Declaration of In- 
dependence Day; the first Monday in 
September, or Labor Day; the last 
Thursday in the month of November, 
or Thanksgiving Day; December 25, 
or Christmas Day. It being under- 
stood, of course, that any reference 
made in this or any of the above para- 
graphs as to overtime or extra com- 
pensation shall not apply to any one 
while filling the position of fireman 
or watchman. 

Section 9. It is further agreed that 
the employer in the event of either 
federal or state legislation being en- 
acted with reference to working hours 
and minimum wage laws the employer 
hereby agrees to amend this agree- 
ment to meet such legislative changes, 
but in no event to decrease the weekly 
earnings by reason of a decrease in 
the number of working hours. 

Section 10. This agreement is to 
remain in full force and effect until 
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January 1, 1938, unless the general 
wage level in this valley shall have 
reached a higher level or some fed- 
eral or state regulation may make it 
necessary that this agreement be re- 
vised. 

In Witness Whereof the parties 
have hereunto set their hands to du- 
plicate hereof this 25th day of Janu- 


ary, 1937- 


Ou10 CoRRUGATING COMPANY, 


By C. H. Riecat, 
Vice President and General Manager, 
Party of the First Part. 


FEDERAL LaAzBor UNION No. 18272, 


By CHARLES Manay, 
Secretary. 


By A. E. Curtis, 
Chairman, 


By Guy RUussELL, 
President, 
Party of the Second Part. 


Wine Contract 


This Agreement made and entered 
into this 11th day of January, 1937, 
by and between Fruit Industries, Ltd., 
herein after called the Company, and 
Wine, Liquor and Distillery Work- 
ers Union Local No. 20,244 of the 
American Federation of Labor, here- 
inafter called the Union, in the man- 
ner following: 


Article I. The Company agrees 
to meet and treat with the properly 
accredited officers and committees of 
the Union on all grievances that may 
arise between the Company and the 
Union. 

Article II. The Company agrees 
that it will employ members of this 
Union in good standing for all inside 
work, in positions other than execu- 
tive positions and office help. In the 
event that the Union, as called upon, 


cannot furnish competent workers, 
the Company may employ other than 
a Union member who must, however, 
make application for membership in 
this Union within forty-eight (48) 
hours; if rejected for membership, 
the Company agrees to discharge such 
employee immediately thereupon. 
New employees shall be deemed tem- 
porary employees and on a trial basis 
until they have been employed for a 
period of two weeks. After such time 
they shall be deemed regular em- 
ployees of the Company. 

Article III. There shall be no dis- 
crimination against members of the 
Union in contemplated employment 
or in working conditions. 

Article IV. In the event of layoffs, 
seniority shall prevail and the em- 
ployees laid off during slack season 
shall be given preference in the event 
of re-employment. However, senior- 
ity shall apply only in the particular 
class of work or operation of the 
employees. 

It is further understood that sen- 
iority shall mean and imply seniority 
in the particular Company and not 
seniority as it relates to the member- 
ship in the Union. 

Article V. Wages. No wages shall 
be less than at the rate of $18.00 per 
week, or 40c per hour. Employees 
engaged by the Company at the time 
this agreement becomes operative 
and receiving a weekly wage of less 
than $20.00 per week shall receive 
a ten per cent increase over present 
wages. Such employees receiving 
$20.00 or more weekly shall receive 
an increase of 214 cents per hour over 
their present wage. Nothing in this 
contract will reduce wage scales now 
in force and effect. 
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Article VI. Hours. The work 
week shall consist of 48 hours exclu- 
sive of one hour per day for lunch. 
Any legislative law reducing the work 
week to less than 48 hours shall be- 
come part of this agreement. In any 
case, where the work week is less than 
48 hours, such work week shall be 
maintained. 

Article VII. Overtime. Work 
performed in excess of 48 hours or 
scheduled less hours shall be paid for 
at the rate of time and a half. 

Article VIII. Holidays. The fol- 
lowing holidays shall be granted with 
pay: New Year’s Day; Labor Day; 
Thanksgiving Day; Christmas Day; 
Independence Day, and Election Day. 

When employees are compelled to 
work on these holidays or Sundays, 
they shall be paid at the rate of 
double time, regular rate. 

Article IX. The Company em- 
ployees shall have the right to nomi- 
nate and elect among their number a 
shop steward who shall meet with the 
Company for the purpose of aiding 
in the settlement of any dispute aris- 
ing between the Company and its em- 
ployees, and in the event such parties 
fail to settle such disputes, then in 
that event the Union representative 
shall have the privilege of negotiating 
with the Company and its employees 
for the purpose of aiding in arriving 
in the settlement of any disputed 
matter. 

Article X. There shall be no ces- 
sation of work, strikes, or lockouts 
while negotiations over any disputes 
are in progress. In case of failure to 
agree, both parties agree to refer the 
matter to a board of arbitration which 
shall consist of one representative of 
the Company, one representative of 


the Union, and a third party selected 
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by both sides. A decision shall be 
rendered within five days and shall be 
binding upon both parties. 

Article XI. The union agrees to 
use its best efforts to organize similar 
employees of all other Wineries en- 
gaged in similar business to the Com- 
pany herein in the metropolitan area 
of New York and New Jersey as it 
applies to wineries and to enter into 
agreements with such firms, this to be 
done as expeditiously as possible. 

This agreement shall be effective 
as of January 4, 1937, and shall con- 
tinue and be binding upon both par- 
ties hereto until January 15, 1938. 
Signed for the Company: Fruit In- 

DUSTRIES, LTp. 

By WALTER E. TAY Lor, 
General Manager. 
Signed for WINE, Liquor AND Dis- 

TILLERY WorKERS UNION, LOCAL 

No. 20244, affiliated with the A. 

F, of L. 

Georce J. ONETO, 
President. 
Signed for the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TION OF LABOR. 


WILLIAM COLLINS, 
New York Representative. 


Meredith Canvas Specialties 
Agreement 


This Agreement made and entered 
into by and between the Meredith 
Canvas Specialties, Incorporated, of 
Coshocton, Ohio, hereinafter refer- 
red to as the “Employer,” and Fed- 
eral Labor Union No. 20352, an affili- 
ate of the American Federation of 
Labor, hereinafter referred to as the 
“Union.” 

This agreement shall be in full 
force and effect for a period of one 
(1) year beginning on the date speci- 
fied below and shall continue in effect 
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for like periods thereafter unless 
changed, amended or modified as 
specified herein. This agreement may 
be changed, amended or modified at 
any time by mutual consent of the 
parties hereto. The Employer or the 
Union may, however, at any time re- 
quest the opening of negotiations for 
any changes in this agreement upon 
thirty (30) days’ notice in writing to 
the other party, specifying changes 
desired and a conference shall be held 
within five (5) days thereafter to dis- 
cuss said specified changes and to 
endeavor to arrive at a mutually sat- 
isfactory modification. 

This agreement is made for the 
purpose of promoting a friendly re- 
lation between the Employer and the 
Union, and shall be applicable to all 
employees of the Employer with the 
exceptions of office and clerical help. 

Recognizing that it is not possible 
in contracts of this kind to cover every 
contingency that may arise, the Union 
agrees that during negotiations for 
the settlement of any differences that 
may arise, there shall be no cessation 
of work. The Employer agrees that 
there shall be no lock-out of employees 
during such negotiations. 

The Employer will meet and nego- 
tiate with representatives of the 
Union upon all matters pertaining to 
rates of pay, wages, hours of employ- 
ment or other conditions of employ- 
ment affecting the employees of the 
Employer covered by this agreement. 

Members of the Union in good 
standing shall be given preference in 
employment. All employees, exclud- 
ing office and clerical help, shall be 
members of the Union in good stand- 
ing. New employees hired by the 
Employer shall not be required to 
join this Union until they have been 
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employed thirty (30) days, after 
which time they shall be required to 
join this Union. 

Should any employee covered by 
this agreement believe he or she has 
been unjustly dealt with, such em- 
ployee shall submit the grievance in 
writing to the Committee represent- 
ing the Union within twenty-four 
(24) hours, excluding Saturdays, 
Sundays, and Holidays, and upon ap- 
proval by the Committee it shall pre- 
sent the grievance to the Employer 
which shall be corrected in a satis- 
factory manner. If it is found that 
an employee has been discharged un- 
justly, said employee shall be rein- 
stated to his or her former position 
and shall be paid for all time lost as 
a consequence of such discharge. 

In the event of the discharge of an 
employee that cannot be agreed upon 
between the Employer and the Com- 
mittee representing the Union, said 
case shall be referred to a Board of 
Arbitration to be appointed as fol- 
lows: One to be chosen by the Em- 
ployer and one to be chosen by the 
Union, and the third member to be an 
impartial arbiter selected by the two 
thus chosen. In the event the two 
arbiters selected by the Employer and 
the Union cannot agree upon the 
third arbiter within forty-eight hours 
from the time the Board is appointed, 
then the matter shall be referred to 
the Secretary of Labor, United States 
Department of Labor, who shall ap- 
point or cause to be appointed a third 
arbiter. The Arbitration Board shall 
convene and render their decision 
within ten (10) days from the date 
of its appointment. The decision of 
said Board of Arbitration shall be 
final and binding upon both parties 
hereto, 












Rule 1(a). Eight (8) consecutive 
hours (exclusive of the lunch period) 
shall constitute a day’s work. Five 
consecutive days from Monday to 
Friday inclusive shall constitute a 
week’s work. Overtime shall be paid 
at the rate of time and one-half the 
regular rate for all work in excess of 
eight (8) consecutive hours in any 
one twenty-four (24) hour period, or 
forty (40) hours per week. 

(b) All work performed on Satur- 
days, Sundays, New Year’s Day, 
Christmas Day, Decoration Day, 
Fourth of July, Thanksgiving Day 
shall be paid for at the rate of time 
and one-half the regular rate. No 
work shall be performed on Labor 
Day. 

Rule 2(a). Inthe reduction, resto- 
ration and advancement of forces, 
seniority shall govern, provided they 
are capable of doing the work. 

(b) No new help shall be hired 
until laid-off employees have been 
given the opportunity to return to 
work according to their seniority 
rights. 

(c) When new jobs are created or 
vacancies occur the oldest employee 
in point of service shall, if sufficient 
capability be shown, be given prefer- 
ence in filling such new jobs or va- 
cancies that may be desirable to them. 

(d) There shall be made available 
to the Union Committee at all reason- 
able times, the service records of em- 
ployees which show the length of all 
employees’ service. 

(e) Seniority shall be broken only 
when an employee is discharged for 
just cause or leaves the employ of the 
Employer on his or her own accord. 

Rule 3. An employee reporting for 
work who has not been notified not to 
report shall be paid a minimum of 
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three (3) hours at his or her regular 
rate for reporting, providing, how- 
ever, that this rule shall not apply 
when failure to provide work is due 
to unavoidable break-down of equip- 
ment or catastrophe. 

Rule 4. Employees shall not be 
held responsible for spoilage or errors 
after work has been inspected and 
O. K.’d by the executive officer in 
charge for the Employer. 

Rule 5. When an employee is re- 
quired to fill the place of another em- 
ployee receiving a higher rate of pay, 
he or she shall receive the higher rate, 
but if required to fill temporarily the 
place of another employee receiving a 
lower rate, his or her rate shall not 
be changed. 

Rule 6. No person under sixteen 
(16) years of age shall be employed 
in the industry. 


Wages 


The following minimum wages for 
the various operations are agreed to: 


INT ecu cacksouwes 32¥4 cents per hour 
Seana Age eae 45 a Ji se 
Pressmen helpers .......... — = = = 
Stencil operator ........... 45 = = © 
iw ay aioe eters 45 = - = 
ea 45 a @ 
| eee ee — = * 
Shipping clerks ........... 45 - = «© 
ema ee EE ee ee eee — = & 
ee - ” = 
ME oc okiny cenieencele sien $18.00 per week 
gl SERIA ECR renner terre 1800 “ “ 


Female labor performing the same 
operations as male labor shall receive 
the same rate of pay as paid male 
labor. 

Nothing in this agreement shall be 
construed to prevent or preclude the 
right of the Employer to discharge 
an employee for a just cause. 
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Regular meetings shall be held be- 
tween the Employer and representa- 
tives of the Union at a time mutually 
agreed upon. 

In witness whereof, the parties 
hereto have executed the foregoing 
agreement this 23 day of February, 
1937- 

Signing for 

MEREDITH CANVAS SPECIALTIES, 

INC., 
C. S. MEREDITH, SR., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
FEDERAL LaBor UNIon No. 20352, 


Mariz RANDLES, 
BLANCHE PAssMORE, 
Epw. Rusk, 

HucH Carr. 


WITNESS, 


W. H. Witson, 
Representative, American Federation 
of Labor. 


Warehouse Working Agreement 


The Warehouse and Inside Work- 
ers Union, Local No. 20316, and Ed 
Phillips and Co., agree to be bound 
by the following terms and provisions 
of this contract relating to wages and 
working conditions: 


Article I. The Warehouse and 
Inside Workers Union, Local No. 
20316, shall be the sole representative 
of all employees covered by this con- 
tract in collective bargaining with the 
employer. There shall be no discrimi- 
nation against any employee because 
of Union affiliation. 

Article II. All employees shall be 
members in good standing in the 
Union and any new employee hired 
shall become a member within fifteen 
(15) days after his first day of em- 
ployment. 

Article III. The employer agrees 
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not to enter into any agreement or 
contract with his employees, individu- 
ally or collectively, which, in any way, 
conflicts with the terms and provi- 
sions of this agreement. 

Article IV. There shall be one 
seniority list covering all employees 
in all departments. There shall be 
no change in the present personnel in 
the various departments except that 
when a vacancy occurs in any depart- 
ment, the first man on the seniority 
list who is capable shall have first 
preference for the job. If the first 
man on the seniority list does not 
want the job, the second man has pref- 
erence, etc. When a senior man 
chooses not to take the job which is 
open through vacancy he cannot 
thereafter demand to replace a 
younger man who accepts the job. 
However, failure to accept the job 
open for bidding does not in any way 
impair the senior man’s right to bid 
on the next job in accordance with his 
seniority standing. In the event of a 
reduction of personnel in any depart- 
ment because of lack of work or other 
legitimate reasons, the employees in- 
volved may take jobs in other depart- 
ments in accordance with their senior- 
ity rights and ability to perform such 
work. In reducing the personnel, the 
last man hired shall be the first man 
laid off and in rehiring, the last man 
laid off shall be the first man rehired. 

Article V. The regular work day 
shall be eight (8) hours and the regu- 
lar work week shall be forty-four 
(44) hours. However, overtime shall 
be paid at the rate of time and one- 
half for all time in excess of ten (10) 
hours in any one day and for all time 
in excess of forty-eight (48) hours 
in any one week. When ordered to 
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report for work, employees shall be 
guaranteed a minimum of four (4) 
hours’ pay for the day. Employees 
shall be assured of forty-four (44) 
hours’ work per week on the basis of 
seniority. 

Article VI. Double time shall be 
paid for all work performed on Sun- 
days or any of the following holi- 
days: New Year’s Day, Decoration 
Day, July 4th, Labor Day, Thanks- 
giving and Christmas Day. 

Article VII. The regular work 
week shall commence on Monday not 
later than 9 A. M. and each regular 
work day thereafter shall commence 
not later than 9 A. M. There shall 
be no split shifts. Employees re- 
quired to report for work before 8 
A. M. shall be paid at the rate of time 
and one-half for all time worked dur- 
ing this period. Pay for the day shall 
begin not later than 9 A. M. 

Article VIII. Employees who have 
been in the service of the company for 
a period of one year or longer shall 
receive one week’s vacation with pay 
at the regular rates set forth herein 
for their classification of work. In 
arranging the vacation schedule, sen- 
iority preference shall be observed. 

Article IX. The following mini- 
mum rates of hourly pay shall be in 
effect during the period of time that 
this contract remains in effect. Any 
employee receiving more than the 


minimum herein specified shall not 
have his pay reduced. 


Per hour— 

cents 
Warehousemen men .................. 60 
EE CLOT OTE Te 65 
ee ne 65 
Asst, chipping clerks...........225... .60 
Ass’t. receiving clerks................ 60 
GE RE Se ee eee -50 
ees 5 catanes ticeemaeKe oer -50 
Pec twrtcdddsbeawensceneneen -50 
No igh aitngeaaendutes 50 
SI Re eee re -50 
EE acetate chit aia hs KuieGaicSateg ales -50 
One (1) bottle washer................ 40 
eine cis atwermenene eneaa 40 


Any new employee hired shall not 
reecive less than 40c per hour for the 
first thirty (30) days. After this 
period the minimum rate shall be as 
classified herein. 

The minimum rate of hourly pay 
for all unmentioned classifications 
shall be soc per hour. 

Article X. A representative of the 
Union shall be the chairman of any 
committee duly elected by the em- 
ployees to take care of minor griev- 
ances. 

This contract shall remain in effect 
from January 18, 1937, up to and in- 
cluding September 14, 1937. 

Ep Puituirs & Co., 


By M. B. Extn, 
Ep Puituirs Sons Co. 


WAREHOUSE AND INSIDE WORKERS 
Union Locat No. 20316, A. 
F. oF L., 


By James BARTLETT, 
LOCAL 20316. 





BE WARY WITH THE GENTLE 


Be wary with the gentle for they brew 
Strange power in their hearts. Low voices hold 
The strength of mountains, granite under dew. 


Hush, noisy ones, lest your silly clamor be drowned 
In a silence that widens, leaving you stark in the cold, 
By marble doors that are closing without a sound. 





FRANCES WARNER STOAKLEY, 


ehh rt ae Sao 
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MPLOYMENT thus far in 

1937 is gaining a little more 
rapidly than it did in either 

1935 or 1936. Comparison between 
January and March shows that in 
1937 private employment in the coun- 
try as a whole increased by 674,000, 
which is 100,000 more than in either 
previous year. Nevertheless, the in- 
crease in those seeking work has been 
rapid, due to the high birth rates in 
the United States 15 yearsago. Thus, 
in spite of employment gains this 











spring, 9,429,000 were still without 
: 
All Trades 
Per cent 
4 Per cent increase 
ys members (+) or 
¥ unem- _ decrease 
; ployed (-) 
April since 
' 1937 Mar.* 
PEs cducicaeenseteneens 3 —11 
EE CPOE LE 5 — 8 
ES. cccanccbesees 5 —(a) 
’ Ec cu cndgsasseasesas 15 —(a) 
; RR rere ere II +2 
, GE ici scnwsmcacsesees 13 —I0 
| ren re 6 -17 
Se Terre 12 —- 3 
a ee tees 7 —I10 
EE eer re 8 -1 
: DE cséaveessassween 9 -1 
j eer 9 —35 
4 Renee 9 —(a) 
3 vee, TE II -1 
3 NOW TO GG. ooo esescnses 16 — 5 
Serre 13 —12 
EE Se ee ere 20 —(a) 
PUUMIONIER 55 0.55:0+0000000" 12 — 3 
j cc) er II — 5 
3 NE NDR, 054 cc dias egnons 7 —2 
4 San Francisco.............++ 11 —2 
_ ere 12 + 6 
PE ctectsunensscesseals 9 —I9 
1 WES 60s canes ceases 4 — 5 
§ (a) Less than 1% increase or decrease. 
Vi 1 Comparing the same unions for these two months. 
$23 








INADEQUATE BUYING POWER HINDERS 
REEMPLOYMENT 


employment in private industry and 
normal government work in March, 
1937. This compares with 9,705,000 
in February, 10,002,000 in January 
and 11,199,000 in March, 1936. 
Employment gains have been larger 
this spring than last in manufacturing 
and in trade. In these two groups 
alone 530,000 went back to work 
from January to March compared to 
150,000 last year, indicating a more 
rapid pace in our basic production 
and distribution industries. These 
gains are partly offset however by a 


Unemployment in Cities 


Building Trades All Other Trades 
Per cent Per cent 
Percent increase Percent increase 
members (+) or members (+) or 
unem- decrease unem-_ decrease Part 
ployed (—) ployed (—) time 
April since April since all 
1937 Mar.! 1937 Mar.' trades 
28 -7 I —18 16 
17 -7 3 —I0 22 
14 +2 2 —II 17 
30 +7 11 —-7 22 
23 + 8 9 —-2 12 
29 —s3 9 lst 22 
21 —22 3 — 8 27 
33 33 7 +10 22 
11 —26 6 —4 18 
12 +1 7 —-2 12 
22 —2 8 - 1! 21 
12 -9 8 —42 23 
18 -1 8 +(a) Io 
27 —4 7 + 3 12 
35 - 6 13 —4 28 
55 —17 6 =§ 9 
7 ° 19 = 2 33 
26 + 4 12 —4 10 
38 -% 4 + 5 12 
26 + 5 2 —18 17 
17 + 6 10 —4 19 
28 +10 9 +4 14 
15 —16 7 —I9 12 
18 —4 I —-2 6 







































decline of 26,000 in employment on 
farms which compares with a gain of 
214,000 last year. 

Trade union reports for the first 
part of April show that employment 
gains are continuing at a rate at least 


American Federation of Labor 
Estimates! 
Gainful 
Workers 
Eee er re 48,056,000 
SPeee eT ri er ere ree 48,752,000 
ED Shed viapswueedadetnenes 49,417,000 
SE ne ee Cre Pier ene 50,060,000 
Ee SatecieeeNeadeneiese a 50,682,000 
ree ber er errr 51,288,000 
Bi VGa Caden sewewawee couse 51, 883, 863 
SE eee Ter eee ee me ee eee 
1935 
EE eer ee eer errr re 51,613,000 
BERS Een see Bere ee ee 51,661,855 
BN 2 ees nenaswoacarsenadace $1,711,114 
Mi iceiPibteesertuarissesewr 51,760, 365 
RR A re rer 51,809,819 
ER ee erence re 51,859,246 
RM cscegueeaseesaeeneedeses's 51,908,798 
| AS eer cr reer 51,958,012 
ESSE Seen Soe eee $2,007,034 
MD acon Aha can sino oseclaw ames 52,056, 370 
aaah ctAVasaNesdesierioes §2, 105,706 
Rc apcupaded nawaesecunsuhwwass §2,155,042 
1936 
oy eaGaeaWeesehatee sa peices §2,204,016 
DE arate taberseeseseeersve §2,252,990 
RE se ee ee eee $2,301, 829 
BM iieeoaks canes etinrawe ses $2,351,616 
ES a cvcdabererGseesanssaees 52,401, 568 
Serer errs $2,451,270 
Be Scenics sGaaararsesosss ose 52, 500,956 
Bs ove a 6 sees serenerens ksaes $2,550,792 
SE ee eee 52,600,624 
eee rer re 52,650,812 
DEE. ekitunidenirausdecteasaars $2,701, 381 
Ere Te ee eT ere $2,751,335 


Note: Monthly figures for 1934 not yet revised. 


t Revised. 


* Preliminary. 
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equal to last year. Our weighted fig- 
ures show 9.9 per cent of the member- 
ship out of work in April, 1937, com- 
pared to 10.9 per cent in March and 
15.1 per cent in April, 1936. The 
large decrease in unemployment is 


Unemployment Trade Union 
Records? 
Per Cent of Union 
Members 
Unem- 

Number Number ployed Part 
Employed Unemployed (Weighted) Time 
46,192,000 1,864,000 odes ; 
43,982,000 4770,000 14.5 = 
40,679,000 8,738,000 19.1 19 
36, 878,000 13,182,000 23.8 21 
36,959,000 13,723,000 24.3 21 
39,193,000 12,095,000 20.9 24 
40,539,049 11,344,814 18.5 22 
pimambtuac | iemenieruk 13.3 22 
39,248,684 12, 364,316 21.0 23 
39, 568,850 12,093,005 20.0 22 
39,799,568 11,911, 546 19.4 23 
40,201,014 11,559,351 18.7 22 
40, 301,939 II, 507,880 18.3 22 
40, 408 , 648 11,450, 598 18.5 23 
40,453,052 11,455,746 19.4 21 
40,765,339 11, 192,673 18.4 23 
41,273,232 10,733, 802 17.9 21 
41,575,945 10,480, 425 17.3 21 
41,436,242 10,669, 464 16.7 22 
41,436,073 10,718,969 16.9 22 
40, 538, 209 11,665, 807 37.2 22 
40,676,197 =: 11, $76,793 16.7 21 
41, 103, 260 11,198, 569 16.2 21 
41,815,233 10, 536,383 15.1 21 
42,126,613 10,274,955 13.7 -- 
42,311,760 10,139,510 12.8 23 
42,399,079 10, 101, 877 12.3 19 
42, 803, 381 9,747,411 11.7 22 
43,383,551 9,217,073 11.2 21 
43,757,161 8,893,651 11.0 20 
43,697,789 9,003, 592 10.7 20 
43,760, 882 8,990,453 st. 21 


i Heateeretenetecnerentes §2,801,204 42,799,135 10,002,069 13.9 21 
DM COns (aciiinrabee ean eenene 52,851,372 43,146,726 9,704, 646T 11.9 21 
BEE Gals wievecuvatecucusad aac §2,901,881 43,473,236 9,428, 645* 10.9f 19 
ee rere 9.9* 20 


1 For monthly unemployment estimates 1929 through 1933 see January 1936 Federationist, page 71. 


2 For monthly figures 1930 through 1934 for trade unions see January 1937 Federationist, page 76. 
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due in part to membership gains, with _ unions. Employed membership in 
the admission of large numbers of our reporting is 10 per cent above 
new employed members to our local April last year. 


Record for Nine Years 


Per Cent of Union Members Unemployed 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Ave. 
Total 1928 1 118 «1 16 13 «#«'IF 12 9 I0 9 10 13 «13 
All Trades 1929 a a ae ae 9 9 9 10 I 12 16 12 
19390 20 22 21 21 20 #2 22 #22 2 2 22 23 «21 
1931 27 27 26 2 #25 +25 #26 26 26 26 27 30 26 
1932 31 31 «30s: 3s BBs 32s F3H™—sF'D-—sF}®_—-F'T_——sI3®_— 3HQ_— 32. 
1933 35 (34 «034 «330 «33s 33 29 27 28 Qs BE 
1934 28 26 25 2 2 25 «+%2 28 2 24 25 27 26 
1935 26 24 22 21 2 23 «#27 «#23 «420 20 20 23 = 23 
1936 22 22 at 18 #=%&17 «#«2170«~«17): «1H 6 61306«d2 2 QW OTT 
1937 15 14 13f 12% 
Total 1928 36 39 «38 «#32 2 «2 «2 «Ig «22 «$I 2 23 27 
Building Trades 19299 30 33 34 29 26 19 16 18 21 22 23 32 25 
19390 38 43 41 40 37 #37 «#39 «#439 «38 «38 «642 «6445 «40 
1931 sr 52 52 50 48 48 50 51 §2 $3 54 59 52 
1932 62 63 63 65 61 62 64 64 65 65 67 69 64 
1933 70 71 72 #71 68 66 67 66 63 62 63 62 67 
1934 58 55 #55 58 57 55 57 6 58 56 56 57 57 
1935 60 61 59 57 54 St St 48 45 47 46 48 52 
1936 50 52 49 41 34 28 27 25 2 21 23 26 33 
1937 29 31 29f 27* 
Total 1928 18 16 16 12 12 10 13 «#9 8 8 97 97 
Metal Trades 1929 8 8 , § 5 se 6&6 yy =?  & 7 
1930 15 1 18 I9 I9 I9 2% 20 23 2 25 25 20 
1931 28 29 #27 «+290«©628063t 32 «63003 Es Res 'E—s—«GOU 
1932 34 37 «#37 «39 «#39 «42 «45«45«46 «46 46 46 42 
1933 47 50 49 #49 46 45 #45 #42 39 36 36 36 43 
1934 35 «434 «30: «(285 22S 2S 27 27 2H 27 
1935 25 25 2% 23 23 #23 «+23 «+2 2 I9 19 18 22 
1936 17 17 «+17 «+f 4 12 IE 12 12 WT IO IO 33 
1937 WW 9 g 


Total 1928 asss¢#6¢ § $$’ § $§ #4 83 § 
Printing Trades 1929 4 5’ & 4 3 3 4 4 3 4 4 4 4 
1930 5 5 6 6 6 6 7 &® 8 7 8 9 7 
1931 io 10 I 2 iW I %13 «%4 %H H 5 15 3 


1932 17 1 17 #4 18 1 2 22 20 2 I9 2 19 
1933 20 22 22 22 23 23 #23 #22 22 21 20 I9 22 
1934 19 19 18 3 17 «+17 «+17: «1 17 «IT IT 16 618 
1935 17 #15 5 % 4 1% %I§ 15 15 4 13 14 15 
1936 15 13 3 %« WW 2 12 12 It Io 1of 10 12 
1937 Io 10 Iof 9 
Total 1928 io to 1m 9 9 8 8 6 6 7 8 tg 
All Other Trades 1929 12 II 8 8 6 97 7 7 7 7 g to 8 
19390 12 13 13 12 13 «+14 = 16 16 14 #13 #+&I§ I5 14 
1931 19 17 16 16 15 16 17 16 16 16 18 2% 17 
1932 21 19 18 I 2 2 23 22 20 18 I9 2m 20 
1933 22 21 22 20 22 21 20 I9 22 16 18 20 2 
1934 19 17 16 16 16 I9 22 22 17 16 19 2 18 
1935 20 17 I§ 4 16 I9 22 19 1 1§ 16 I9 17 
1936 18 17 #+%I7 «15 14 15 16 12 I 10 10 12 14 
1937 12 I tof 9 





Encouraging as the employment 
gains may be, they are small indeed 
when the problem of reemploying 
9,400,000 unemployed is considered. 
Business activity is already back to 
April, 1930, levels, but the number 
out of work today is more than dou- 
ble the unemployed of April, 1930, 
who numbered 4,049,000. 

A study of productivity just re- 
leased by the U. S. Labor Depart- 
ment shows that with the modern 
machinery and labor saving devices 
now operating in our industries, un- 
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employment in the United States will 
not return to 1929 levels until pro- 
duction exceeds 1929 by 20 per cent. 
Production cannot exceed 1929 until 
workers’ buying power increases 
enough to create the necessary de- 
mand for products. Workers buy- 
ing power in the first quarter 1937 is 
still 5 per cent below 1929, when ad- 
justed for cost of living. It will have 
to rise 26 per cent above its present 
level before the unemployed can be 
put to work. 


ACRE OF LONELINESS 


No woven grass beneath your heel, 
No deeply hidden root, nor stump, 
No humming wing-tipped winds reveal 

A liquid brook, a lilac clump. 


No wind, nor rain nor silence stands 
Beside you as you stand alone 

Where hours come on ghost-born hands, 
And every hour drops like stone. 


And every stone builds up the wall 
That shuts your acre from the rest, 

Til swollen in your throat, the call 
That shatters rock, dies unconfessed. 





Rain ROLiins—Sfirit. 
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COOPERATIVE CONSUMER CREDIT— 
M. R. Neifeld-Harper & Brothers. 
1936. 213 pages. Price $2.50. Re- 
viewed by Eleanor Davis, Prince- 
ton University. 


In Cooperative Consumer Credit, 
Mr. Neifeld has an unusual oppor- 
tunity. So many people are interested 
in the field of cooperative effort these 
days that a book on any one phase of 
the subject commands attention. In 
the particular phase which he chose, 
that of the credit union movement, 
there is genuine need for a scholarly 
and thorough-going appraisal of 
strengths and weaknesses. Much that 
has been written on the subject is too 
evangelistic in tone. Perhaps that 
was necessary in the first place if 
credit unions were to gain a foothold. 
They had to meet opposition from 
many sources, including that of the 
personal finance companies. But in 
the meantime twenty years have 
passed and the movement has ex- 
panded and prospered. A large pro- 
portion of the states now have en- 
abling legislation and there is a fed- 
eral law under which groups may be 
organized in any state. Credit unions 
have come of age and it is well that 
their role in the economic life of the 
time should be realistically considered 
and their possibilities for service in- 
vestigated. 

In a measure, Cooperative Con- 
sumer Credit fills this need. It has 
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none of the earlier over-enthusiastic 
approach. It examines the different 
types of credit union organization and 
their records, so far as these are avail- 
able in written form, with a critical 
eye. It calls attention to the lack of 
accurate statistics. It turns the spot- 
light on voluntary liquidations and 
brings out the wholesome fact that 
credit unions are not infallible and 
that good management is as essential 
there as in other lines of effort. The 
chapter entitled “A 27-Point Pro- 
gram for Credit Unions” is the most 
constructive and helpful part of the 
book. There Mr. Neifeld sum- 
marizes his philosophy with regard 
to the possibilities and limitations of 
credit union activity. One may dis- 
agree with many of the twenty-seven 
points there laid down. But in focus- 
ing attention on specific assets and lia- 
bilities in the movement and in sug- 
gesting definite courses of action be- 
cause of them, Mr. Neifeld has made 
a constructive contribution to the sub- 
ject. Even to those who do not al- 
ways agree, the twenty-seven points 
should be thought-provoking. 

The book impresses one in many 
instances, however, as lacking in the 
very essential quality of impartiality. 
Time and again its criticisms are 
tinged with so much of a spirit of op- 
position that the tone of the whole 
study is marred. Mr. Neifeld is in 
a difficult position, since he is attempt- 
ing to be both a representative of a 
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personal finance company and a stu- 
dent of credit union performance in 
the small loan field. His thesis in 
this respect is that there is room for 
both lending agencies. Under the cir- 
cumstances, it was important that he 
maintain a strictly detached attitude 
and the fact that some credit union 
supporters have made unreasonable 
claims does not alter the situation. 
Without this impartiality, Coopera- 
tive Consumers Credit is a much less 
authoritative book than it would 
otherwise have been. 


LEARN AND Live. The Consumers 
View of Adult Education. By W. 
E. Williams and A. E. Heath. 
London. Methuen & Co. 1936. 
Pp. VII + 271. Price 5s. 


CURRICULUM MAKING IN THE So- 
CIAL StupIESs. By Leon C. Mar- 
shall and Rachel Marshall Goetz. 
Report of the Commission on the 
Social Studies. Part XIII. Amer- 
ican Historical Association, New 
York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1936. Pp. XVII + 252. Price 
$1.75. Reviewed by Mollie Ray 
Carroll. 


These two books help us to under- 
stand how facts and knowledge can 
more effectively help workers to meet 
the problems of living and of earn- 
ing a living. The British Workers’ 
Education Association questioned the 
workers about their study classes. 
The frank answers of these “con- 
sumers’’ of workers’ education 
showed what was useful and what to 
avoid in workers’ education. The 
English classes, generally followed 
formal university subjects and class- 
room methods, partly because many 
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of the students were making up for 
schooling they had missed in child- 
hood or youth. Some class members 
were seeking “‘sterile self-culture” and 
a chance to climb out of their class 
rather than an open door to knowl- 
edge that a mature mind could use for 
solving practical questions of living 
and working. Many of the classes 
were aimed at this “sterile self-cul- 
ture”; but others were practically use- 
ful. 

Some of the workers were so weary 
from the day’s jobs and the long trip 
to the educational centre that they 
nodded in class; but still the desire for 
education made them attend by the 
thousands. To many workers’ educa- 
tion gave answers to the questions 
how “our lives and our jobs fit in” 
with industry and the state. Educa- 
tion gave others pride in their craft, 
as they saw its importance to produc- 
tion. Where classes helped the stu- 
dents to grow in ability and confidence 
in using their minds, the members saw 
more clearly the function of workers 
and unions as important operating 
factors in modern industry and the 
modern state. 

The book of Dr. Marshall and his 
daughter is intended to show teach- 
ers and school administrators how the 
study of basic social processes can 
help people to see what is happening 
to themselves and to the world about 
them. It suggests that people can 
interpret social processes from the 
standpoint of their own experiences. 
This is true whether the students are 
small children or basically the same. 
When a person understands the way 
those principles work in one social 
group, he has the cue to their opera- 
tion all the way up and down the 
line. Conversely, study of basic social 
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processes gives people perspective on 
their own organizations, industry, and 
government and helps them to see 
their own practical problems in the 
light of the forces and laws govern- 
ing social action. Studied in this way 
the social sciences can be enormously 
helpful to intelligent solutions of 
people’s practical problems. This 
book is valuable to labor because it 
gives direction to workers’ study of 
the social sciences. Also this ap- 
proach to the social studies is impor- 
tant for the public schools in helping 
children to learn how the great social 
forces actually operate. 


LaBoR UNIONS AND THE PUBLIC. 
By Walter Chambers. Coward- 
McCann, Inc. 1936. 266 pp. 
Price, $2.00. Reviewed by Frank 
T. Carlton, Case School of Ap- 
plied Science. 


This book is written by a man who 
has been an official in the Department 
of Markets of New York City. It is 
not a well organized volume. A dark 
picture is drawn of union officials; and 
a vigorous attack is made upon racke- 
teering in labor organizations. The 
unions are asked “‘to clean house.” In 
order to maintain one’s mental equili- 
brium the reader should follow the 
reading of Chambers’ book by a per- 
usal of Levinson’s “I Break Strikes.” 

In the first portion of the book is 
found a sketchy and somewhat inac- 
curate history of American unionism. 





On page 10 occurs the following para- 
graph: “The movement of workers to 
organize occurred simultaneously in 
England and America. Both were 
precipitated by the development of 
steam and railroads. The inspiration 
of both came from that band of social- 
ist adherents of Karl Marx expelled 
from Germany in 1848.” Not one of 
these three sentences is accurate. It 
is also stated on page 98 that “in 1929 
the membership in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was the lowest since 
the World War.” The official stat- 
istics of the American Federation of 
Labor indicate that in ten of the years 
since 1920 the membership was lower 
than in 1929. In discussing the Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company case, the 
author indicates (pages 60 and 61) 
that Samuel Gompers was imprisoned 
in the District of Columbia jail. Mr. 
Gompers was sentenced to be im- 
prisoned for contempt of court; but 
on May 15, 1911 this judgment was 
set aside. 

Mr. Chambers favors the incorp- 
oration of labor organizations as a 
means of increasing their respon- 
sibility to “The Public.” He believes 
that the incorporation of unions 
“would soon drive the racketeers 
from the realm of industrial rela- 
tions.” The last chapter is devoted 
to the plea for consumers’ coopera- 
tion of the Swedish type. This book 
should be read by the friends of or- 
ganized labor. 





Attention is called to page 547 where reference is made to “My Wondrous Land,” a new 
patriotic song, words by Thornton Oakley, whose drawings and verse have frequently been used 
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FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC’ 


ALABAMA 


Gadsden.—Without loss of time 
from work members of Local Union 
No. 47 received a 8% per cent wage 
increase. We are throwing all our 
efforts behind the organization of 
teamsters and chauffeurs and retail 
clerks. Labor meetings are being ter- 
rorized and law enforcement officers 
are not making any effort to curb the 
lawless element. Unemployment is 
slowly decreasing. —C. M. Forman. 

Tuscaloosa. — The Gulf States 
Paper Corporation has raised wages 
effective March 1 amounting to about 
II per cent increase on a sliding scale 
with 2% cents an hour retroactive to 
December 1 and with 7% per cent 
bonus from December 1 to February 
28. The writer has installed two 
unions—one a Federal Labor Union 
at the Nestle Milk Products Com- 
pany and the other among county em- 
ployees. The papermakers have a 
credit union that is two years old.— 


Mark Fisher. 


ARKANSAS 


Helena.—Most of the mills and 
box factories gave a wage increase the 





1 Data in this section is from Organizers’ Re- 
ports for March. 
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first of the year amounting from 5 to 
10 per cent, but still even with this in- 
crease it is nowhere near the cost of 
living standard for these parts. There 
are more men out of work than jobs 
to be filled and these men will take a 
job at any pay and willingly work ten 
hours or more. We have been handi- 
capped in our undertakings by flood 
water and every able bodied man has 
been helping to fight them. When we 
go to organize the mills we find work- 
ers afraid to even attend meetings for 
fear of losing their jobs. These mills 
are just honeycombed with stool 
pigeons who report everything said 
and done. Men of 45 or over have 
no chance at all for work. We have 
had several cooperative stores and 
unions but all have fallen through by 
not being patronized by members or 
the outside public. Unemployment 
remains about the same—a few peo- 
ple have gone on the farms while 
others have come in from the country. 
We still have about 900 men and 
women on relief work, which pays $24 
a month for labor, semi-skilled gets 
$35.00 and skilled $48.00, which is 
not adequate for a man with a family. 
Relief for unemployables is from 
$2.00 to $15.00.—J. H. Gore. 
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CALIFORNIA 


San Pedro—We have a shop 
agreement with boat building con- 
tractors, effective for six months, 
which pays 95 cents per hour mini- 
mum wage for mechanics and 62% 
cents for labor. Building crafts are 
signing agreements. Our Central 
Labor Council is on the air for fifteen 
minutes each week and now other 
central labor unions are considering 
following suit. All business agents of 
the different unions have agreed to 
donate one day a week to organizing 
the different crafts and this plan is 
showing good results. Unemploy- 
ment is decreasing.—Cecil O. John- 
son. 


CANADA 
Halifax—The Workers Educa- 


tion Association of Canada has meet- 
ings three evenings a week at Dal- 
housie. We are attempting to organ- 
ize the fishhandlers. Unemployment 
is on the increase—George W. 
Horne. 

Halifax.—Printers on newspapers 
received a $1.00 a week wage increase 
in addition to having a 10 per cent re- 
duction restored, which makes a $4.00 
weekly wage increase and a reduction 
in working hours of four. Job offices 
remain as formerly at the $35.00 
weekly wage for 44 hours. A com- 
mittee from the Trades and Labor 
Council is organizing the laborers. 
Mass meetings are to be held in the 
Labor Temple. Postal employees 
have a credit union with some $3,000 
as funds and are telling other unions 
of their success. Relief is not ade- 
quate and never has been.—Edward 


E. Pride. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville.—Seven beer distribu- 
tors have signed agreements with the 
Brewery Workers’ International 
Union. Asa result of this agreement 
working conditions have greatly im- 
proved and employment stabilized. A 
campaign is under way to unionize 


" operating engineers, hod carriers and 


common laborers in the city. This is 
in connection with the Cross State 
Canal and paper mill jobs coming up 
in this vicinity and prospects are 
bright along this line. Unemployment 
is becoming more aggravated due to 
seasonal lay-offs and a reduction in the 
building program.—Homer J. Odell. 

Lakeland.—For each place signed 
up the hotel and restaurant employees 
have gained one dollar a week wage 
increase. All local unions report in- 
creased membership, with restaurant 
workers leading the field. Our chief 
handicap to unionization is the em- 
ployers threat to discharge workers 
for union activities. Unemployment 


is increasing. Relief, so far, has been 


adequate.—Frank Walker. 


GEORGIA 


Augusta.—Carpenters Local Union 
No. 283 is negotiating an agreement 
to become effective April 20 at $1.00 
per hour; present scale is 75 cents. 
Hod carriers are also working on an 
agreement. The Central Labor 
Union holds an educational meeting 
once a month—some of these meet- 
ings are held at the Labor Hall and 
others at the Public Library Audi- 
torium and Ball Room at the Rich- 
mond Hotel. Teamsters, chauffeurs 
and bus drivers are forming a union. 
The hod carriers have set up a local 
office to further their campaign and 
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to be in a position to furnish labor to 
the contractors and others on short 
notice. They feel that under this ar- 
rangement there will be no excuse for 
non-union labor being placed on a 
job. This plan is meeting with much 
success.—H. H. Stewart. 

Savannah.—We use fifteen minutes 
each week on the radio. We are mak- 
ing a drive to organize the laborers 
on the railroads. Efforts are also 
being made to organize the colored 
painters and decorators. A union of 
steamship clerks has been formed and 
the Savannah Building Trades Coun- 
cil has been reorganized. At the pres- 
ent time there doesn’t seem to be any 
handicap to organizing all the work- 
ers except enough men to do the or- 
ganizing. For the past month there 
has been a shortage of skilled and un- 
skilled labor, especially among the 
longshoremen and common laborers. 
—C. M. Fox. 

Savannah.—The Trades and 
Labor Assembly has been sponsoring 
a series of labor talks and discussions 
each Monday evening at 8:15 to 8:30 
over WTOC. Hod carriers and bus 
drivers are organizing. The teachers 
have formed a Teachers Cooperative 
Credit Union. Unemployment is de- 
creasing. The city and county are 
not providing sufficient funds to keep 
the unemployables.—May W. Cain. 


ILLINOIS 


Aurora.—The Fowler Equipment 
Company have signed an agreement 
with the carpenters and joiners for 
$1.50 per hour for all inside work. 
The Aurora Cotton Mills are being 
organized and at this time about 80 
per cent of the workers have signed 
up. Work here is not decreasing—all 


building crafts are working full time. 
—Charles M. Fox. 

Danville-—Painters have signed 
agreement with Master Painters. In 
our Building Trades Council agree- 
ment is a clause which reads that the 
architect or owner having work done 
by a general contractor must be noti- 
fied by the general contractor that all 
sub-contracts must be let to union 
workers. This contract has been ap- 
proved by both sides but has not yet 
been signed. We have an open forum 
in progress to educate the public 
sponsored by the Building Trades 
Council and our local newspaper has 
donated space in its Sunday edition 
for the Building Trades Council to 
put its problems before the public. 
The Building Trades Council in co- 
operation with the Trades and Labor 
Council is about to open an extensive 
organization campaign. The cooper- 
ative movement here is not progress- 
ing at all as it should. Unemploy- 
ment has not decreased to any appre- 
ciable extent, as we still have about as 
many on the relief roll as before. All 
are being fairly well taken care of. — 
William L. Watson. 

East St. Louis—Through organi- 
zation the employees of the Darling 
Fertilizer Company have secured col- 
lective bargaining, shorter hours, a 
20 per cent increase in pay. Unem- 
ployment has decreased about 10 per 
cent.—A. H. Curtis. 

Kewanee.—Typographical Union 
No. 164 signed a news and job agree- 
ment with all shops for $37.00 a week 
of five days and forty hours. Indus- 
trial plants gave a 5 per cent wage in- 
crease. Molders’ Union is putting on 
a drive for new members in the dif- 
ferent plants. Unions of plumbers 








and hod carriers have been organized. 
Weather conditions have stopped 
WPA work.—Ben P. Gast. 
Springfield.—Barbers’ Union, No. 
96, assisted by the employes organi- 
zation staged one of the most spec- 
tacular campaigns last week ever at- 
tempted in Springfield. Conferences 
had been held previously with J. A. 
Hanes, an International Organizer, 
who outlined the plan for making a 
drive on the non-union shops. Last 
Thursday, every union barber shop in 
Springfield was closed, while the 
bosses and their men formed a dele- 
gation and waited upon the various 
shops that were not in the union. 
This was followed by a drive again 
Friday morning when all but 6 non- 
union shops were signed up. Men 
working in the shops were taken into 
the union and on Monday morning 
the working conditions and new scale 
of prices were put into effect, in the 
new shops. It was decided to hold 
a meeting at the Court House, at 
which William Lenham, president, 
presided. An invitation was extended 
to Dr. H. H. Tuttle, of the City 
Health Department to address the 
Barbers on sanitation. All new and 
old members of the Union were noti- 
fied and were present. Organizer 
Hanes addressed the gathering fol- 
lowed by Attorney Alfred Greening, 
who read the contract regarding work- 
ing conditions. Prices in all union 
shops are 50 cents for hair cuts, and 
25 cents for shaves. Sixty-four new 
members was the net result of the 
drive, who were admitted to the 
union.—R. E. Woodmansee. 
Waukegan.—Bridge and _ Struc- 
tural Iron Workers Union No. 1 of 
Chicago is negotiating a wage agree- 
ment with the Iron League for a wage 
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increase from $1.50 to $1.75 per 
hour together with the six-hour day. 
We give the different local unions 
educational talks on trade unionism 
and urge them to patronize the stores 
that carry union label products. 
Three times a week a talk is given 
over WCFL by the Honorable Bar- 
rett O’Hard for the bakery and con- 
fectionery workers. At the present 
time we are trying to organize the 
employees of the Johns-Manville 
plant, makers of asbestos products. 
Quite a number of building trades- 
men are out of work but I look for- 
ward to more employment just as 
soon as the weather permits. I hear 
no complaints about relief —George 
Nordstrom. 


INDIANA 


Evansville—A Women’s Union 
Label League has been formed com- 
posed of 25 members and charter will 
be applied for. Teamsters report 
100 new members. Engineers are re- 
organizing and common laborers re- 
port gains in membership. Unem- 
ployment is decreasing.—Robert F. 
Ohning. 

Marion.—Several plants have in- 
creased wages from three to five cents 
per hour. Unemployment seems to 
be decreasing.—Alvin Barrett. 

South Bend.—Coal drivers re- 
ceived 5 cents per hour wage in- 
crease; laundry workers 10 to 20 per 
cent increase with reduction in hours 
from 60 and 70 to 40 and 48. The 
writer is negotiating an agreement 
for the retail clerks with a large furni- 
ture house, and so far has been suc- 
cessful in getting from $5.00 to $6.00 
a week wage increases. The follow- 
ing crafts have organizing work under 
way—laundry workers, retail clerks, 
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building service employees, filling sta- 
tion attendants. Unemployment re- 
lief has swelled on account of so many 
WPA workers being dropped front, 
the rolls. —Stanton A. Sweeney. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans. — Carpenters in- 
creased wage scale from 75 cents to 
$1.00 an hour; brick layers from 
$1.00 to $1.25 an hour; electrical 
workers from $1.25 to $1.50 an hour. 
Building trades are endeavoring to 
work with a united front and have 
recently stopped an open shop con- 
tractor from getting a union job. We 
will continue this policy wherever pos- 
sible. Unemployment is not decreas- 
ing.—Edwin Peyroux. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—Boot and shoe workers, 
auto mechanics and hod carriers are 
organizing. The writer contacts one 
or more workers of a craft to be or- 
ganized, starts them talking organi- 
zation and when interest enough has 
been created, a meeting is called. 
This plan for the past six months has 
proven effective. Unemployment is 
at a standstill. Relief is adequate.— 
Benjamin J. Dorksy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Middleboro.—In some instances 
shoe workers have received an in- 
crease in pay. Too many are out of 
work to be successful in organizing. 
Scale of pay in most cases is behind 
1929.—Will Anderson. 

Westfield. — The bicycle works 
gave a 10 per cent wage increase. Be- 
fore their employees were organized 
they worked 55 to 70 and 80 hours a 
week, with straight time being paid 
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for overtime. The maximum work 
week is now 45 hours. Seniority 
rights are observed. There is a slack 
season just now but the company is 
living up to the seniority rights—no 
new hands are engaged until those 
laid off are exhausted. This is some- 
thing which never existed before at 
this plant. We are attempting to or- 
ganize hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees and laundry workers. At the 
Westfield Laundry individual wage 
increases have been granted to retard 
organization. Women workers are 
completely controlled by their em- 
ployers through fear of loss of jobs. 
They work all hours, under very bad 
sanitary conditions and in some in- 
stances their pay has been slashed as 
much as $7.00 a week. Most of these 
women are Polish and do not under- 
stand English very well. Relief is 
fair. The H. B. Smith Foundry is 
running two days a week. The bicycle 
industry has a skeleton force on hand. 
—Benjamin G. Hull. 


MICHIGAN 


Kalamazoo.—Sheet metal workers 
and cleaners and dyers have organiza- 
tion campaigns in progress. There is 
a possible chance of reorganizing the 
papermakers. The threat that they 
will lose their jobs if they become 
union members is our biggest handi- 
cap to overcome. The PWA is lay- 
ing off workers. Conditions are fair 
in the paper mills, stove companies 
and building trades.—George Heath. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis.—Through wage 
agreement state highway employees 
received increases in pay ranging from 
$105.00 to $175.00 a month with two 












months vacation with pay. Field 
maintenance men laborers from 65 
cents up to 80 cents for heavy equip- 
ment operators with a thirty-hour 
weekly minimum. We are negotiat- 
ing for a forty-hour week with sal- 
aries from $115.00 to $150.00 per 
month in the same work as above. A 
local of plumbers has been organized 
at St. Cloud. Unemployment is de- 
creasing and relief is adequate-—John 
J. Baloc. 

Red Wing.—The typographical 
union increased wages $11.00 per 
week and secured the forty-hour 
week. Flour mill union No. 19151 
won union recognition and collective 
bargaining. Leather workers, boot 
and shoe workers, painters and truck 
drivers have organizing campaigns in 
progress. Unemployment is at its 
highest peak now with about 800 out 
of work. May 15 work on the dam 
will begin and that will absorb these 
people.—Frank Koester. 

Virginia.—The mining companies 
have increased wages in line with the 
mining industries throughout the 
country. Bartenders have been suc- 
cessful in having their wage agree- 
ment signed. Through the Trades 
and Labor Assembly we have estab- 
lished a class with teachers furnished 
by the WPA to teach subjects of in- 
terest to organized labor, such as 
public speaking, parliamentary law, 
etc. Efforts will be made to unionize 
the retail clerks, the delegates to the 
Trades Assembly obligating them- 
selves to bring as many clerks to the 
meeting as possible. We expect to 
get 100 clerks by this method. Co- 
operative stores are giving assistance 
toward getting the retail clerks or- 
ganized. Unemployment should de- 
crease during the summer as this is a 
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mining community and also a summer 
resort country with tourists coming 
from every state in the Union.— 
George Chalmers. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Vicksburg.—The writer succeeded 
in having the Department of Labor 
set up a wage scale for this city. All 
jobs that have Federal money in- 
volved must pay the prevailing wage. 
All work done in this locality to date 
has been WPA and PWA with the 
exception of the building of the post 
office. All wage scales are based upon 
the union scale. Organizing work is 
under way by the confectionery work- 
ers, common laborers and brick ma- 
sons. We are also trying to revive 
our meat cutters’ union and our Cen- 
tral Labor Union. Unemployment is 
decreasing to some extent. As far 
as relief is concerned organized la- 
bor has never benefited by the city 
set-up as you have to declare yourself 
a pauper in order to become eligible 
for this type of work.—Jack W. 
Adams. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha.—The painters have a 
school for paperhanging, decorating 
and painting. Truck drivers and 
cleaners and dyers have organization 
plans under way. Only a very few 
worked during January and February. 
—Joseph F. Gross. 


NEW JERSEY 


Secausus.—Building tradesmen are 
asking for wage increases and the six- 
hour day. We have a Labor Institute 
at Rutgers College in June. We have 
had no serious lay-offs since the first 
of the year.—Robert R. Doyle. 
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Pride of Performance 


Every good workman is proud of his 
work—the man who lacks that quality 
can never progress. 


Nor is price of performance confined 
to the individual—it is as often seen as 
the power that carries an organization 
on to success. 


And it is that spirit— that pride of 
accomplishment — that has made 
America’s First Railroad the splendid 
organization it is today. 


Pride of Performance set the first 
wheels moving on our tracks over 100 
years ago—pride in the overcoming of 
obstacles has ever been a Baltimore & 
Ohio characteristic—we, each of us, try 
to do our jobs to the best of our ability— 
not selfishly, but so that our co-workers 
may have pride in our work as well as in 
their own. 


| Baltimore & Ohio 


The Friendly Railroad For All The Family. 
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NEW YORK 


Jamestown. — Electrical workers 
got a wage increase from $1.00 to 
$1.20 per hour for inside workers 
together with the forty-hour week 
and double time for overtime; struc- 
tural iron workers from $1.12%4 to 
$1.25 per hour with the forty-hour 
week and double time for overtime; 
laborers from 50 and 65 cents to 60 
and 75 cents per hour with the forty- 
hour week and time and one-half for 
overtime and plasterers and cement 
finishers from $1.25 to $1.50 per 
hour for the forty-hour week with 
double time for overtime. Our Cen- 
tral Labor Union has put an educa- 
tional program on the radio for 
thirteen weeks out of each year. Nine 
delegates from the Central Labor 
Union give their time gratis to any 
crafts that show an interest in organ- 


izing. Unemployment is decreasing. 
We have had the best year here 
among our unions since 1929, and 
1937 looks like another banner year. 
—W. R. McLean, 


OHIO 


Lima.—The carpenters have se- 
cured an agreement effective April 1, 
at 90 cents an hour, the forty-hour 
week, time and one half for overtime, 
double time on Sundays and holidays, 
to increase to $1.00 an hour Octo- 
ber 1. Electricians, painters and 
others are negotiating agreements. 
The greatest organizing campaign 
our city has ever had is taking place 
and we will undoubtedly in proportion 
to our size be in the same category 
as Toledo. Intimidation and fear of 
loss of jobs are the chief obstacles we 
have to overcome in organizing. Un- 
employment among unskilled workers 


is still prevalent. Relief is not as it 
should be.—Alfred T. Murphy. 

Middletown.—Unemployment _ is 
decreasing although we still have 300 
or 400 employables out of work. Re- 
lief has at all times been adequate.— 
Gus Miles. 

Springfield.—Steady, persistent 
work in a campaign of organizing in 
this city is reflecting itself in large 
additions to the local labor move- 
ment. It has been augmented greatly 
by a wave of organization sweeping 
through the Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany, publishers of Collier's, Amer- 
ican Magazine, Woman's Home 
Companion and several other large 
national publications. More than 
1,500 employees in this plant are 
unionized, and at this writing hun- 
dreds of others are endeavoring to 
form unions or become members of 
existing unions. Hundreds of new 
members have come into the building 
trades. The barbers, the bartenders 
and culinary workers and a number of 
other miscellaneous trades are taking 
in goodly numbers of new members. 
The Organization Committee of the 
Trades and Labor Assembly is hope- 
ful of forming some eight or ten new 
unions within the next two months. 
Substantial increases in wages have 
been given all employees in the Crow- 
ell Publishing Company. Ultimately, 
more than 3,000 will be affected. 
This has been followed by voluntary 
wage increases in many other indus- 
tries—done for the purpose of stop- 
ping employees from  unionizing. 
Strengthening workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, improving state social se- 
curity legislation, anti-injunction legis- 
lation, and a pending state labor re- 
lations act are among the important 
measures being considered by the 
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Shorten Your Belt 
Lengthen Your Life 


“Twenty pounds—in four months—twenty pounds gone! How’s that?” 


UF to age 30, a moderate degree of 
overweight helps to protect against 
diseases such as tuberculosis and pneumo- 
nia. But after age 30—consult the scales 
and watch your belt line. In older people 
excess fat adds to the work of the heart, 
liver, kidneys and pancreas. 


Men and women over 45 who weigh 20% 
more than the average have a death rate 
that is 50% higher than the average for 
their age. Long continued overweight may 
lead to early heart disease or apoplexy. 
Nearly half the people who develop dia- 
betes are very fat before the disease appears. 
Too much fat usually comes from overeat- 
ing, lack of exercise, or both. It is easier to 
avoid excess weight than to take it off. In 
most instances overweight can be 
controlled. 


Even when present for a long period of 
years overweight often may u reduced 
with safety, but each case requires individ- 
ual treatment. No effort to bring about a 
marked weight reduction should be at- 
tempted except on the advice and under 
the supervision of a physician. 


People who adopt an unbalanced “fad” 
diet, or treat themselves with reducing 
medicines, often suffer serious conse- 
uences. Some of these medicines contain 
euiaes drugs; others are practically use- 
less for weight reduction. It may also be 
dangerous to begin suddenly a strenuous 
system of exercises in an effort to reduce. 
Such measures may throw too great a strain 
on vital organs already impaired by the ex- 
cess fat and cause a sudden breakdown. 


Aside from overeating, lack of exercise and 
hereditary factors, overweight may be 
caused by disease or improper secretion of 
certain glands. Even if caused by abnormal 
glandular condition, medical treatment can 
often effect a complete cure or relief. 


Do you know what you should weigh? 
Send for the Metropolitan's booklet “Over- 
weight and Underweight” which tells the 
proper weight for your age and height. In 
it you will find a complete program of diet 
and exercise which may help you to keep 
your weight down, pornos hysi- 
cian’s guidance—to reduce safely, Address 
Booklet Department 5-F-37. 





Keep Healthy—Be Examined Regularly 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER «~ ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. «~ LEROY A. LINCOLN 


Chairman of the Board 


Copyright, 1937, by M 


Life I Company President 
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Ohio General Assembly. There are 
more than 100 labor bills in the as- 
sembly—some have already been 
enacted into law. Employment is in- 
creasing.—C. W. Rich. 

Youngstown.—Truck drivers, 
plumbers, meat cutters, painters, 
bricklayers and carpenters have re- 
ceived increases of from 15 to 25 per 
cent over last year’s scale. Laundry 
workers, after a strike of about 10 
hours, gained a wage increase of ten 
cents an hour, with the closed shop. 
Speakers on different subjects appear 
before our central body—the last 
speaker made a talk on the advisa- 
bility of starting a labor paper as our 
one daily paper is very reactionary. 
Machinists are making progress 
where that class of work is almost 
exclusively employed. Butchers and 
laundry workers are organizing. 
There are a number of credit unions 
in this vicinity but none directly con- 
nected with organized labor. Un- 
employment has decreased consider- 
ably but there are still about 3,500 
employed on WPA.—Edward W. 
Miller. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Carbondale——Some of the firms 
we organized gave their workers a 
25 per cent wage increase in an effort 
to make them give up the union. We 
expect to start a public speaking class 
and also a course in unionism under 
the WPA. Gas station employees, 
boilermakers, bartenders and clerks 
have organization campaigns in prog- 
ress. Employment is at a very low 
ebb and relief is not adequate.—C. 
Omar Fitch. 

Scranton.—Building laborers re- 
ceived a wage increase and new con- 
tracts giving 5 cents an hour increase 


to July 1 and an additional 5 cents 
after that date. Long distance truck 
drivers have been organized. Un- 
employment is decreasing slowly and 
few union members are on relief.— 
Thomas F. Coyne. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sioux Falls—Under agreement 
carpenters and brick masons will re- 
ceive wage increases April 1. The 
local packing plants increased wages. 
The strike at the Morrill packing 
plant of almost two years’ duration 
has been settled and the men are re- 
turning to work. Painters are re- 
organizing. The employees of the 
Northern States Power Company 
have organized and we are organiz- 
ing the truck drivers. Building 
tradesmen are returning to work and 
unemployment will decrease as spring 
advances.—Nels O. Norem. 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga.—Negotiations have 
been completed, giving sheet metal 
workers a scale of $1.00 per hour 
together with the forty-hour week. 
Negotiations between roofers and 


their contractors are now on. Sev- 
eral dramas have been given by the 
Workers Education Committee. 
Cooks and waiters are organizing. 
A new drive is on by the painters’ 
union for members. There has been 
a slight decrease in unemployment 
and relief is fair—Erskine Mabee. 
Jackson.—We are looking for- 
ward to the Tennessee Federation of 
Labor which meets with us in May. 
Efforts are being made to organize 
the workers at the Match Company. 
Bakery workers, meat cutters and 
clerks have organizing plans under 
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Screens of Bronze 


save you money every year... 
yet cost only 40¢ more 


This year and every year, 
screens of Anaconda Bronze 
Wire will save you money. 
This durable screening does 
not require painting, patch- 
ing or periodic replacement, 
becauseBronze canneverrust. 

Bronze screening always 
looks better, too. It with- 
stands rain and wear... 


with ordinary abuse remains 
tight and firm for years. And 
it is not expensive . . . Costs 
only about 40¢ more per 
full length window. 

This Spring buy screens 
made of Anaconda Bronze 
Wire, which is of standard 
gauge and is used by leading 
weavers of screen cloth. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


Subsidiary of 





Announcing the Publication of 


A New Patriotic Song 


MY WONDROUS LAND 


Poem by THORNTON OAKLEY 
Music by GUY MARRINER 


Voice and Piano .30 #7 
Mixed Chorus -10 ¢ 


Mr. Oakley's poem originally appeared in the 
January 1937 issue of this magazine under 


the title of “AMERICA” « 


ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY, Inc. 


1716 Sansom St. Philadelphia, Pa- 
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way. Capital and industry are 
against Organized Labor. To some 
extent unemployment has decreased. 
—W. I. Carrington. 


TEXAS 


Amarillo.—Bricklayers have re- 
ceived wage increase from $10.00 to 
$12.00 a day and plasterers have also 
received a like increase. Lathers and 
iron workers went from $8.00 to 
$10.00. These increases were se- 
cured without any trouble. We have 
an adult Federal school with about 
200 students. I have just organized 
the bakers with 16 charter members, 
and prospects are good for the or- 
ganization of the butchers. We have 
a good live central body but the 
trouble is all the boys have to work 
and can’t give the time that is neces- 
sary to contact the prospective mem- 
bers. Many more are at work than 
a year ago and prospects are fair for 
summer business.—W. W. Finch. 

Dallas.—The building trades busi- 
ness agents have formed an organiz- 
ing group for the building trades. 
Other organizations, such as the bar- 
tenders and waiters, are ready to start 
their campaign. Unemployment is 
decreasing but private industry is not 
taking up the slack as it should due 
to the activities of the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Open Shop Asso- 
ciation.—Loren P. Young. 

San Antonio. — Possibilities are 
good for the formation of a large 
organization of retail clerks. The 
writer has attended several of their 
gatherings and at their meeting on 
March 7 they had collected enough 
money to apply for charter. The 
chief handicap to labor progress is 
immigrants and cheap Mexican labor. 


Employment in the building trades is 
fair.—A. F. Cadina. 


VIRGINIA 


Norfolk.—Effective May 1 
through agreement the carpenters re- 
ceived a wage increase. Their con- 
tract is to remain in force for one 
year. A Building Trades Council has 
been organized, .and charter issued. 
Unemployment is decreasing.—O. C. 
Moore. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston.—The laundry workers 
at Bluefield have secured the closed 
shop and check-off, 2 cents an hour 
wage increase on laundry work and 
3 cents on dry cleaning. Contract 
with meat cutters and butchers is 
under consideration. We are con- 
centrating our organization activities 
especially on the chemical works in 
the Kanawha Valley. Recently these 
companies have increased wages to a 
minimum of $5.00 a day for common 
labor and skilled mechanics get $1.00 
or more per hour. Company unions 
are our greatest problem in these 
great chemical plants. Unemploy- 
ment is rapidly decreasing and relief 
seems to be quite adequate at this 
time.—Thomas Cairns. 

Fairmont.—The aluminum work- 
ers’ union have just completed nego- 
tiations for a new contract which 
gives a 20 per cent wage increase, 
time and one half for overtime and 
Sundays off for all employees. Un- 
employment is decreasing—H. A. 
Alltop. 


WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee.—Every local working 
in retail markets is under agreement 
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and the minimum wage rate is $30.00 
to $35.00 a week for journeymen 
meat cutters and managers get from 
$42.50 to $45.00. There are fifteen 
unions under agreement. In the 
wholesale trade the writer has mailed 
out agreements to take care of the 
sausage makers. Our organization 
drive is continuous and good results 
obtain from this method. We have 
very good business agents in the field 
and that is one reason why we get 
good results. The writer reports 
every large city in Wisconsin is or- 
ganized except Green Bay. Work is 
increasing throughout the state and 
efforts will be continued to bring all 
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workers into the fold.—William 
Mansfield. 

Sheboygan.—Truck drivers local 
union No. 56 has secured an agree- 
ment. We have the closed shop 
on all PWA projects, where all the 
hiring is done through the union. 
Painters’ union No. 316 secured the 
closed shop. An Open Forum has 
been arranged through the efforts of 
the Central Labor Council and the 
University Extension Division. Fill- 
ing station employees and electrical 
workers are organizing. Employ- 
ment is on the upward grade and be- 
cause of two large PWA projects in- 
dustry is also on the up-grade.— 
George Wolff. 


BEST PLATONIST 


He’s the best Platonist of all, the bumblebee 
Flat upon his belly in the rose, 

Tearing and digging; upgn his head he goes 
Straight to the heart of beauty zestfully. 


While I who catch the perfume of a flower 
Sudden and perfect, shut my eyes to see 
Beyond the rim of actuality 

If darkness holds the vision of its power. 


Flashed for an instant, we may never hold 

The mystery reborn with every rose anew: 
Why yellow petals in a summer dew 

May break the heart that cannot rend their gold. 


SIsTER MARIELLA, O.S.B.—S irit. 
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Eiconomies—- 


TO HAVE your printing handled intelligently—that is 
economy in time. 


TO HAVE your printing handled expertly—that is economy 
in cost of getting results. 


TO HAVE your presswork handled on a properly planned 
production basis—that is economy in actual outlay for the 
job. 

GET ALL your printing where facilities make economies. 


Consult us—any size job interests 
the “Master Printer” 


JuDD & DETWEILER, INC. 


ECKINGTON PLACE AND FLORIDA AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















STEWART-WARNER 





iain USED DAILY IN 
@ This “big” little set is all that 1,500,000 CARS 


a radio can be, for standard 
broadcasts on a wide range that 
even includes police calls! Yet 2730 
both size and price are remark- — 
ably small. 
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